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BOSTON, OCTOBER 1, 1817. 


LETTERS FROM ROME, 


FROM MRS. FREDERICA BRUN, TO HER BROTHER, THE REV. DR. MUNTER, BISHOB OF SEELAND. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1817. 


Palm-Sunday, March 26th, 1809. 
INCLOSE you two poetical effu- 
sions, which suggested themselves 
during a quarter of an hour of profound 
emotion, on the distribution of palms on 
Palm Sunday, and the wished-for bene- 
diction on Maundy Thursday. You 
know my way from my childhood, and 
that my capriciousMuse will not be woo- 
ed, but visits me just when she pleases. 
At such times my heart throbs violently 
and my eyes often overflow, so that I 
scarcely see the paper or hold my pen. 

Good Friday evening. We are just 
come from St. Peter’s, where to-day all 
has been silent mourning. Long did we 
walk there under the echoing vaults till 
the gloom ofnight with all its mysterious 
terrors began to envelope us. ‘I'he hun- 
dred lamps, at other times constantly 
burning round the graves of the apostles, 
gradually expired: the altars of the saints 
also were wrapped in darkness at the 
hour in which the Redeemer cried [i is 
Jinished! The victorious cross, which 
used to be so resplendent, threw not to- 
day its light through the vast space: for 
the church herself mourns,bowed down 
in the dust,and needs consolation, Be- 
fore the altar of the mother only,who has 
her dead son on her lap, and a sword in 
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her soul,* burned six solitary tapers. 
while a reddish twilight yet penetrated 
from the top of the dome. At the door 
of the temple I turned about once more, 
and my soul was divided between grief 
and hope. 

Easter Sunday. ‘“ Whence comest 
thou, Magdalen, beaming with joy ?”— 
“‘ From the grave of the Lord! I have 
seen the living conqueror of death !” 
Such were the words of life that saluted 
us to-day at St. Peter’s. The organ and 
the orchestra were in front of the high 
altar,wherea spacious quadrangle of seats 
received the clergy ; the rest of the con- 
gregation stood, This way of perform- 
ing the music is not so favourable forthe 
execution, as when it is given in one of 
the side chapels; but it admits of a great- 
er number of hearers, and the effect is 
more solemn. ‘The tones are often lost 
in the prodigious space,or break against 
the massive pillars ; on the other hand,it 
is readered more impressive, by the idea 
of the vastness of the place. ‘The tones 
die away, and you meet them again in 
walking. like harmonies waited from a 
higher world: they escape you where 
you expected them; but ali at once a 





* Michael Angelo’s celebrated Madre di 
Pieta. 
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flood of melody pours down upon you 
from the cupolas. You must recollect, 
brother,how often our late father used to 
lament that those means which work 
upon the nobler of the sensual feelings 
of man, those which exalt the soul and 
the thoughts, were so hittle employed in 
the Lutheran worship, though they are 
by no means excluded from it. 

April 6th. The great benediction was 
not given—but listen to the history of my 
two poems. I showed them to my friend 
the Cavaliere Gherardo de’ Rossi,one of 
the first poets and literati, as well as one 
of the best men in Rome. He immedi- 
ately made a spirited translation of them 
into Ltalian, which we sent on Wednes- 
day in the Passion Week tothe Pope, 
with only this signature: Da unaSignora 
Forastiera. The author however was 
soon guessed,and some days afterwards 
hisHoliness sent to me his private secre- 
tary, the Abbate Baldini,to thank me in 
his name, and to say, that “ it gave him 
great pleasure to find that a foreigner, a 
Protestant,an ingenious poetess, and an 
amiable woman,thoughtso well of him,”* 
But now I was desired to send him the 
German original del proprie pugno—“in 
my own hand writing.” This { did,and 
he had a literal translation of it made 
into the Propaganda. 

This private sec retary of Pius VII.is 
ap extremely interesting man, especially 
for us women. Since I have got into the 
talkative style oi female memoirs,I must 
relate to you thehistory of the A bbate Bal- 
dini,as communicated to me by a mutual 
friend in nearly the following words :— 

‘“« T resided,” said he, ‘near the Ro- 
tunda,when Baldini, a young Roman of 
promising abilities was engaged in the 
study of the law. He conceived a passion 
for a young female, who also lived near 
thePantheon,but from whom he met with 
no return. This attachment revived his 
extraordinary talent for music,which bad 
yielded to graverstudies,and every even- 
ing the Place of the Pantheon was enli- 
vened with Baldini’s songs, both the 
words and music of which were his own 
composition. His enchanting voice, ac- 
companied by his masterly guitar, drew 


* Excuse the repetition of these compli- 
mentary expressions ef his Holiness, espec- 
ially as you know they are infallible ; aud of 
course it would be wrong to criticise them. 
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thewhole neighbourhood to thewindows, 
and many even from their beds,to listen 
tohis strains. By degrees, these sweet 
strains became less frequent, and more 
melancholy ; till at length one evening a 
peculiar doleful farewell song called the 
cruel maiden to the grave of her misera- 
ble lover,* in tones so moving and pa- 
thetic that all the hearers burst into tears. 
Baldini was seen no more atRome, and 
his obdurate charmer soon gave her 
hand to another. 

“Some years afterwards,” continued 
my friend, * I was present in a church at 
Rome,during a procession of priests who 
passed me singing. A voice, the sweet- 
ness of which awakened certain indistinct 
recollections attracted my notice, I lis- 
tened, and looked more attentively—It 
was Baldini. His pale emaciated face, 
illumined by the soft light of the taper, 
he glided past me like a shadow, with 
down-cast eyes—or rather rose, as if 
from the grave,before me. I hastened to 
him, and found him calmly resigned, 
having received comfort from above. 
He returned by degrees into the world, 
visiting in a few select circles, especial 
ly where he meets with music.’ 

Thus far my friend. We actually 
found this generous victim of love at the 
house of the Countess Carradori,a native 
of Vienna. She is the best singer off the 
stage at Rome. In her early youth, she 
sung atthe theatrein Vienna. There she 
was seen and heard by Count Carradori, 
and the celebrated air in Cimarosa’s Ho- 
ratii— Belle pupille tenere, performed by 
a most exquisite voice, and accompanied 
by eyes not less beautiful than those are 
supposed to be to which this enchanting 
song isaddressed, made a conquest of the 
heart of the Roman Count. Their union 
has been peculiarly happy. There we 
saw forthe first time the yet pale and 
mildly melancholy Baldini. When the 
Countess Carradori, who is quite a Ro- 
man in her encouragement of promising 
talents,sung Mozart's sweetest duet, Dele 
perdoni al primo affetto,with my Ida who 
is yet no more than fourteen years old, 
Baldini said—Questa Ragazza non sa 
la musica, maé la musica—“ she is not 
a musician, she is music itself.” Thus 

* Quivi il suo deluso amore, accompanied by 


the guitar, has become a popular song of the 
Romans. 
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you see this Baldini is destined to tell 

me what I am fondest of hearing—but 

nothing from him affords meso much 
leasure as his heart-tbrilling strains, 

Before I close this letter I will put up 
for you a print—an indifferent one in- 
deed—engraved from a miniature of the 
Pope, and which appeared last summer 
whileI wasin Tuscany. In a few days 
12,000 copies of it were sold: the 
French general then caused it to be 
bought up, fearing lest the contagion of 
this enthusiasm might spread over all 
Italy. It has no other merit than that 
of being a striking likeness, 

Apri 20. Dvfficult as it is in these 
times to form acquaintance with the high- 
er clergy, I have nevertheless had the 
pleasure to see Cardinal Erskine several 
times at my house. He isa most amia- 
ble, accomplished, snd elegant old man, 
combining the most polished manners 
with the dignity of his station. But the 
crown and heart of my acquaintance here 
is the Chevalier d’Agincourt, now 80 
years of age. We are as much attached 
to him as though we were his children, 
and he loves us with paternal affection. 
This gentleman possesses all the quali- 
ties which in la bonne vielle France most 
advantageously distinguished individuals 
at his time of life—buoyant vivacity,del- 
icacy of feeling, that gallantry of the 
heart in the intercourse with our sex 
which is peculiar to the southern nations, 
and which the French expressed more 
tenderly than any other. Such is he as 
a Frenchman; but the qualities which 
adorn him as a man are of far greater 
importance,and do not belong exclusive- 
ly toany nation. D’Agincourt has that 
lofty purity of soul above the reach of 
all profanation, that pious simplicity of 
heart which ahighly favoured few alone 
preserve amid the storms of life, and 
which surround them already here below 
with the radiance of immortality—In a 
pretty house on the T'rinita di Monti he 
lives retired from the bustle of the world, 
devoting himself to the study of antiqui- 
ty, and the care of a charming garden 


which he planted himself at the age of 


seventy, and inthe shade of which he 
now delights to walk. There we find 
him among his flowers which he is fond 
of cultivating with his own hands, Not- 
withstanding his advanced years, he is 
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healthy,though he subsists almost entire- 
ly upon eggs,milk, and vegetable diet— 
so that I frequently call him in joke, 
our Brahmin. Lately, indeed, he has 
been prevailedupon by the remonstrances 
of the physicians,who have forsome time 
past suspected a weakness of his optic 
nerves,to admit some animal food anda 
small quantity of generous wine to his 
hermit-like table. I never quit the sacred 
shades about his habitation without feel- 
ing myself better than whenl went thith- 
er—and let me leave Rome whenl will, 
among my many great sorrows,the keen- 
est will be the parting fromD’ Agincourt. 
What must be the sentiments of thisex- 
cellent old man on the part which his 
countrymen are now performing at 
Rome you may easily conceive. 


July 4. Will you hear a pretty le- 

nd ?—On the day when the proclama- 
tion of the complete occupation of the 
Roman states on the part of the French 
emperor appeared, a white pigeon flew 
in at one of the windows of the Pope’s 
apartments, The attendants endeavour- 
ed to drive it. out again, but in vain ; 
the bird flew toand fro in the lofty rooms 
far above their reach. As their efforts 
were fruitless,and served only to disturb 
the Pope, the bird was left in quiet pos- 
session, and food and drink were placed 
for it, that it might not perish for want. 
The etherial creature, however, would 
not touch any thing earthly ; neither 
would it quit the place till the bull of 
excommunication was prepared,when it 
suddenly darted out atthe same window 
by which it had entered thrice twenty- 
four hours before ! 


St. Peter’s was never so thronged as 
at the late festival of theAposties. Great 
numbers of country-people were there ; 
but even theRomans are growing devout 
from attachment to thisPope; and that, 
you well know, is saying a great deal. 
Among the many altars ofthe vast cathe- 
dral, the most frequeated by the people 
was the tomb of the holy Pope Leo, 
where Algurdi’s prodigious basso-relievo, 
representing the appearance of the two 
Princes of the Apostles to Attila, is 
placed. Hence ascended the most fer- 
vent prayers for “ deliverance frow the 
scourge of mankind, and succour from 
above in the absence of all earthly aid.” 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


ON THE MODERN POWER OF MUSIC. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10, 1817. 
AS L have long known and loved the 


harmony of your spirit, and that 
although we are neither of us very able 
performers in the Science of Music, yet 
we have sometimes, as the “ Laborum 
dulce Lenimen,” sought the concord of 
sweet sounds—you are, therefore, the 
fittest friend I have to sympathise with 
me in the following case: During the 
last recess I had the pleasure of being 
present at a celebrated annual festival of 
Music, where the first Performers were 
met,the highest harmony preserved, and 
the most fashionable audience assembled. 
Indeed I had been informed that so con- 
vinced were every family for many miles 
round, that both taste and execution 
would surpass almost the Commemora- 
tion of Handel, that the most eager so- 
licitations for tickets of admission had 
been manifest; and those who had 
not applied early,and others who had not 
applied at all, were actually despised, as 
not worthy of being associated with or 
noticed by their neighbours, and they 
were,in short,become less than nothing. 
Such was the Christian consolation of 
these friends. Animated by this ardent 
expectation, I esteemed every family I 
saw inthis crowded assembly equal in 
musical skill to Cramer or Beethoven 
themselves: and as I boast the taste of 
an Amateur, it was very gratifying to 
me, to anticipate the profound attention 
and the scientific observations of those 
near whom [ had the honour to be placed. 
When the Orchestra first opened, the 
silence with which the first part of the 
Grand Overture was heard, afforded me 
the most satisfactory hopes that equal 
attention would be paid to the whole; 
but no sooner was it closed,than a gen- 
tleman, who appeared to understand it, 
remarked it was very fine, but his lady 
thought it rather too long. The first 
Act proceeded, and was accompanied 
with remarks not more profound: the 
symphonies furnished rare opportunities 
for the gossip of the day to begin; and 
whenever there was a rest or an abrupt 
pause, the voices of half whisper were 


so distinct as to raise a blush on the 
cheeks of those who were thus betrayed. 
In the second Act many fans were beld 
up to hide a gape as long as when the 
thumb and fore-finger are stretched wide 
apart; however, until this time I had 
been suffered to enjoy the concert in 
quiet ; buta lady near me began now to 
‘grow very uneasy,and leaned across me 
to her friend, and talked of a visit the 
day before,and most rapidly quizzed all 
the company while Milton’s “ Sweet 
Echo” engaged the performers. I 
changed seats with her, which, as the 
lady was remarkably fat, oecasioned a 
disturbance to the rows before and be- 
hind, for which,of course, alone was to 
blame. TheOrchestra lost no time, nor 
any credit, for the whole selection was 
the most judicious I had ever heard ; 
but it did not secure them from the un- 
governed propensity of the people to talk 
about any thing the most foreign to the 
purpose ; and when the whole closed 
with the grand Chorus in the Messiah, 
the company rejoiced more at the close 
than the performance,which they never- 
theless most candidly applauded. Now, 
Sir,all this led me to reflect whether the 
power of Music is real or imaginary. If 
there were not something genteel in the 
entertainment, I doubt whether any as- 
semblage would ever becollected to hear 
it. It moves the passions ; but as soon 
as it ceases, nay, indeed, when but little 
of it has been given,ennui seems to pre- 
vail, and it leaves nothing for the mind. 
Like a steam-engine,it has all the effect, 
till the heat evaporates, or, like a gas- 
light it is extinguished.— ihe want of 
National Music at a battle has been 
the known cause of that Nation failing. 
Orpheus and Pan, and Apollo himself, 
have done wonders amongst the brutes 
and human animals of heathen mytholo- 
gy ; but,Sir, such enlightened auditors 
are not reserved for modern times ;— 
and every pastoral shepherd that piped 
his lay to his flock while hisColmet was 
kind, left them to their animal recrea- 
tions,and hung his lute upon some bend- 
ing willow whenever she frowa ed— Mu- 
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sic then lost its power. I questioned 
much with myself whether it has any 
general power or not ; and,without los- 
ing time, shall now refer you to a high 
authority, whose judgment ts deservedly 
ranked upon the highest of Moses seat. 

“ Being in the country one day, ’said 
Vigneul Marville, Professor of Music, 
«| had a mind to see whether beasts,as 
it is commonly said of them, take plea- 
sure in Music. Whilst my companion 
was playing upon an instrument,| con- 
sidered attentively a cat, a dog, horse, 
an ass, an hind, some cows, some little 
birds, and a cock and hens, which were 
in the court below the window where 
we stood. The cat paid no regard to 
the Music, and, to judge by his physi- 
ognomy, he would have given all the 
symphonies in the world for a mouse ; 
he stretched himself out in the sun, and 
weut to sleep. The horse stopped short 
before the window, and,as he was graz- 
ing,he raised his head from time to time, 
The dog sat him down like a monkey, 
fixing his eyes steadfastly on the Musi- 
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cian,and continued a long time in the 
same posture,with the air and attitude of 
a connoisseur. ‘The ass took no notice 
of us at all, munching his thistles very 
demurely. The hind set up her large 
broad ears, and seemed to be extremely 
attentive. The cows gave us a look, 
and then marched off. ‘The little birds 
in a cage and on the trees strained their 
throats and sang with the utmost eager- 
ness ; whilst the cock minded nothing 
but the hens,and the hens busied them- 
selves in scratching the dunghill.” 

The late Dr. Jortin, who studied 
Music for relaxation from his laborious 
writings,on reading this description,said, 
“‘ Imagine these creatures to be human, 
and you will have no bad representa- 
tion of any one of our political assemblies 
at a musical performance.” 

I shall now leave you, dear Sir, to 
reflect upon all this ; and you shall tell 
me the result of your thoughts after we 
have met at the next Concert of Ancient 


Music. A. H. 





From the European Magazine. 


LEGENDS OF 
THE PARISIAN.* 

Nore appeared to regard what these 
words implied: and her character, 
contrasted with Henrielle’s,resembled the 
Provencal rose, whose cold whiteness is 
scarcely tinged with a blush, compared 
to the bright scarlet tulip. Ano impene- 
trable mauvaise honte covered talents 
which she readily possessed,while an air 
always easy, confident, and caressing, 
gave her rival thatelegance which is said 
to be the result of conscious dignity and 
tranquil happiness. The Baroness, once 
herself the reigning belle of Paris,deter- 
mined to raise her new favourite to the 


same height by splendid and incessant 


galas. On her birth-day,according to the 
graceful custom still preserved there, 
Henrielle presided at a festival designed 


for its celebration; and flowers,the usual 
| tributes,were brought in beautiful abun- 


© dance to the pavilion where she sat, A 


youag stranger,pressing thro’ the crowd, 


| placed himseli near her. ‘* Your fatber,” 


gaid he, ** could not send his favourite 
* See Aru. Vol. I. p. 910. 
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flowers to-day, but he charged me to of- 
fer this substitute—”and_ he presented a 
bouquet of jewels arranged to represent 
a poppy anda lily interwoven. These 
symbols, once considered sacred to the 
deity of marriage,caused a smiling change 
in the receiver's aspect, while theBaron 
gravely cast hiseyes on the letter brought 
to him by the giver, But the assembly’s 
attention was diverted by the entrance of 
an aged and blind woman,supported by 
her children, who led her towards the 
queen of the festival. Shecarried a bas- 
ket filled withProvencal roses,which she 
kissed and wept over. “I have nothing 
more to offer,mademoiselle !” said she ; 
‘“‘but these roses are fresh from the tree 
your good father planted in my garden.’ 
—*‘* Ah,Madelon !” exclaimed Henria- 
ba, springing towards her—* [ have 
heard him name his kind nurse athousand 
times,and that rose-tree was planted on 
my birth-day !”—* Who are you 2” re- 
plied the old paysanne—“when he plan- 
ted it, he did not tell me that he had a 
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daughter.” — No, Madelon,” interposed 
Henrielie,geatly taking the flowers from 
her basket —"*on that day your niece 
Suzette had rejected her lover Lubin by 
placing nuts on the table, according to 
your Provengal custom ; and he com- 
forted him by a proinise to take him to 
Piris as his valet." [1 is the very 
words of my dear young lord!” retura- 
ed Madeloa, claspiog her hands in rap- 
ture—* bat tell me, is poor Suzette liv- 
ing yet?” —H-enrielle hesitated,as if fear- 
ful to give the poor paysanne ailiictioa : 
and before she could deterinine low to 
reply, a dove flew into tue pavilion, and 
alighted on Henriana’s shoulder. It had 
a paper attached to its foot, inscribed, 
“‘ To detect a counterfeit.” Every eye 
was fixed on her face, which varied a 
thousand times from the whiteness of 
fear and shame to that deep red supposed 
to announce guilt. But,iastead of spura- 
ing the innocent bearer of this testimony 
against her, she allowed it to nestle in 
her bosom ; and, shedding tears, whis- 

red—* Poor bird!—an enemy has 
employed thee,but thou hast not forgot- 
ten me.”—Henrielle smiled on her with 
a graciousair,as if desiring her to confide 
in her friendship. And collecting the 
floavers which had been brought as trib- 
utes,with an air of badinage ap »arently 
contrived to relieve Henriana,she said — 
** Are there counterfeits among these of- 
ferings ?—we will submit_them,then, to 
the ordeal both of fire and water.” All 
admired the benevolent attempt to divert 
attention fro: the humble culprit, and 
the grace with which she dipped the flow- 
ers into a perfumed vase, and placed 
them round the edge of a lamp burning 
on an antique tripod. But the flowers 
were all artificial, and the flame, spread- 
ing among them, seized the drapery at- 
tached to the pavilioa,and the conflagra- 
tion was general in a tew instants. ‘The 
young stranger, whose gallant gift had 
introduced himto Henrielle, lost not a 
moment in carrying her out of the reach 
of danger ; but Henriana, inattentive to 
herself,caught the blind paySanne in her 
arms,andsaved her from the flames which 
had already fastened on her. “ One 
would think,” said theBaroness, with a 
scornful air, “that this young woman re- 
cognized a relative in our old Madelon! 
and I now remember—her pert neice 
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Suzette followed our son‘sGascon valet 
to Paris. Since Henriana has evidently 
no clarinsto vobility,wecannot give hera 
fitter retreat than ber grand-aunt’s cottage 
inProvence.”--*She has nobility at beart, 
at least,” replied M.de Salency—* and 
if it endures the test next prepared forit, 
Tam satisfied.” Without explaining 
this speech, he descended to the saloon, 
where the rival claimants were seated ; 
and addressing himself toHenrielle, un- 
folded tue pac ket brought by the young 
ciavubierPior ival, It coatained a letter 
from her father, recommending him to 
her favour as a suitor highly enriched by 
nature,though not by fortune,and giving 
his paternal ‘blessing to their union.Hen- 
rielle heard it with the smile of conscious 
beauty,and a painful glance of mock in- 
difference : the father, perhaps, would 
have been more gratified ifthey had been 
checked by a tender and grateful remem- 
brance of the absent writer. But he 
withdrew without comment,and return- 
ed accompanied by Fiorival, whose 
flushing cheek and dowancast eye ex press- 
ed a timid,yet proud,dependence on the 
recommendation of Heorielle’s father. 
She received him with a charming mix- 
ture of assumed unconsciousness and 
careless encouragement which her grand- 
mother secretly applauded,as the perfec- 
tion of that coquetry she had once ‘prac- 
tised herself.—*In your presence,” said 
Florival looking respectfully towards the 
Baroness, * | may request your grand- 
daughter’s acceptance of this pledge, 
which her father hoped. you would per- 
mit her to attach with her own hand to 
the pearl necklace she received from her 
mother. It was once your gift, and he 
promised to fill up the vacant place in it 
when he had found what ke thought 
worthy”—And he produced an emerald 
heart,evidently adapted to some peculiar 
repository; but his gallant allusion to 
the colour of hope which tinged it, did 
not produce the smile he probably ex- 
pected. Henrielle was silent till the 
Baron requested her to comply with her 
father’s wishes :—then,looking compas- 
sionately at Henriana, she replied, “ It 
was in my possession yesterday, butitis 
mine no longer;”—and when repeated 
questions extorted fuller answers,she re- 
luctantly implied that her pearls had been 
stolen during the confusion caused by 
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the burning pavilion. Henriana re- 
mained mute ; but the quick heavings of 
her bosom announced her interest in this 
scene; and the intelligent glance of accu- 
sation cast on her by Henrielle turned 
Fiorival’s thoughts towards ber. He had 
not yetheard the mysterious tale of her 
supposed imposture; and her mourning 
dress, her retiring attitude, and modest 
eyes,over which she had drawn her fine 
hair embetlished only by a simple sprig 
from tbe rose-tree loved by her tather, 
fixed his pity and attention.—* Speak, 
that we may see you, saysan old philoso- 
pher who had the benefit of aw oman’s 
instruction, Forival understood this 
hint, and be addressed his conversation 
to Henriana, hoping to penetrate her 
character. If he hed been touched by 
the meek simplicity of her aspect,he was 
now impressed by what might be called 
the holiness of innocence in her calm 
and proud reserve. But the Baroness, 
enraged at the suspicion which the ab- 
sence of the necklace seemed to excite in 
her husband, busied herself in public and 
vehement complaints of the theft. The 
pearls had been often worn by her,were 
of the richest oriental kind, and of a 
shape so singular that they could be easi- 
ly identified. All the domestics and 
spectators employed on the day of the 
féte were traced by police-officers, but 
no discovery resulted. Florival, appa- 
rently heedless of the event,continued his 
visits at theBaron’s hotel,where he was 
received with vague, but inviting blan- 
dishments by Henrielle, and with placid 
coldness by Henriana. As his regard 
seemed fixed on the prosperous heiress, 
the latter gradually avoided his presence, 
and left him in full enjoyment of the wit 
and smiles which had attained such cele= 
brity. On one of these occasions, she 
absented herself to seek Madelon’s hum- 
ble residence, and offer her a price for 
the cherished rose-tree. She found her 
knitting in her little garden -porch with 
the happy thoughtlessness of second 


© childhood ; but at the first glance Hen- 
. flana recognized the pear| necklace hang- 


ing round her neck! A moment was 
'ven to silent astonishment before she 
inquired by what means it had fallen in- 
to her possession.— This?” returned 
the old paysanne, stroking her sunburnt 
throat—“ this was my grandson’s gift 
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on my saint’s day.”——“Madelon !” said 
Henriana, gently detaining her hand— 
“recollect yourself—these pearls belong 
to the family De Salency!”—The blind 
woman started up witha fierce gesture— 
** Wretch ! vile wretch ! you have pro- 
fited by my blindness to steal my neck- 
lace, and substitute another !”—Her 
cries brought a robust young man from 
the interior of her habitation ; but as he 
ran to her assistance, he appeared to re- 
cognize Henriana,and hesitated. “Speak 
for me, Lubin!” exclaimed his grand- 
mother: ‘ You well know I have no 
pearls—the chain you gave me was of 
beads.”— Lubin hung down bis head, 
and a deep blush rose even to his fore- 
head—* Mademoiselle, pardon and he- 
lieve me!—I was tempted—I1 was paid 
to bring your dove to the pavilion with 
the billet written by—by her who wore 
the necklace of pearls:—they were drop- 
ped near me—I did not guess their val- 
ue, and—I gave them to Poane.”— 
“Well,” replied Henriana, ‘ she loved 
my father,and you are sale—Dare you 
confide the pearls to me ?”—The rich 
glow of Lubin’s heart burned through 
his saffron cheek—* Gracious lady !— 
you saved my helpless grandmother 


from the flames, and we owe you the 


service of our whole lives.”—Henriana 
replied, “The time may come when 
you shall receive more than the value of 
these pearls :—iet Madelon accompa- 
ny me.” 

The old paysanne rested on her grand- 
son’s arm,and followed Henriana to the 
Hotél de Salency. In the vestibule they 
met F'lorival: and advanced a few steps 
to meet him, Henriana said, ** Cheva- 
lier, the lost prize is recovered !—it fell 
into the hands of this blind woman, and 
was worn by her without consciousness 
of its worth.”—“ I krow it already,” 
he answered ;—“ but Henrielle has de- 
nounced her to the police, and its agents 
are on their way to her residence—I was 
hastening thither myself to favour her 
escape :—let her depart now, for the 
vengeance will be as sudden as the sus 
picion,”—* What! on her father’s fos- 
termother!” interrupted Henriana, in- 
dignantly—* dares Henrielle shew cru- 
elty even there!—take back these pearls, 
chevalier,since you have brought a bau- 
ble to attach to them—give them to your 
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x East-India Missions. 


chosen bride,and say they wereredeem- 
ed by yourself/—at your request, per- 
haps,she will spare this aged woman.” 
—“I will protect Madelon, assuredly,” 
replied Fiorival—‘* but the heart I 
brought will never belong to Henrielle 
-—her’s is incapable of gratitude, boun- 
ty, or compassion, They tell me she 
has been educated for ornament and re- 
finement,but she has neither been orna- 
mented completely nor refined enough. 
Flowers are scattered on the surface of 
her character,but none grow there. The 
benevolence which ornaments social life, 
the refinement which governs thoughts 
and actions,are wholly unknown to her. 
Self is the sole motive of her graces, her 
blandishments, and even her virtues, 
which she assumes not because they are 
feminine, but because they create her 
power. It isa power, however, which 
extends no farther than her own flatter- 
ed imagination, and I disclaim it from 
this hour.”—“ Her presence will renew 
:t,chevalier !” returned Henriana, smil- 
ing.—*No,madame—the vapid remains 
ofwit and beauty exhausted in public 
crowds would not satisfy me—I expect- 
ed to find a heart capable of gratitude to 
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an absent father, sincerity to a modest 
claimant, and tenderness to helpless old- 
age. Ihave found one, but not in Hen- 
rielle.”—“ Be well assured beforé you 
decide,” said the Baron, entering+—* I 
have brought a final arbitrator.” —F'lori- 
val saw the father of Henrielle,and start- 
ed back.—“ Do you fear to be assured. 
of this young beauty’s poverty ?” added 
the old Lord, sternly.—* No, Baron ” 
returned the young favourite,still retreat- 
ing—‘ I only fear to find her unwor- 
thy.”—* This,” said Henri de Salency, 
“is my own Henrielle—my only ac- 
knowledged daughter. Her rival, who 
has wisely taken refuge in flight,obtain- 
ed the documents and credentials she 
possessed by a theft which ber wretched 
mother committed to exalt a daughter 
whose existence is my reproach. ‘The 
child of my virtuous wife has shewn the 
softness and the. purity of soul which, 
like the poppy and the lily, are the best 
symbols of domestic happiness ;—the 
pain inflicted by her sister’s imposture 
was a penalty I well deserved, by be- 
lieving that splendid talents might cover 
a depraved heart,or atone for its un wor- 
thiness.” V. 
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STATE OF THE EAST INDIA MISSIONS. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Epiror, 

HE subjoined extract of a letter 
from a gentleman in Bombay, to 
his friend in England, will,I doubt not, 
prove interesting to the readers of your 
Miscellany : “ I cannot close this letter 
without saying something on the subject 
ofIndian missions.— We have at present 
here, two American missionaries ; one 
of them travels with his wife :—there is 
quite a fight between the government and 
the Bible Society, whether they shall be 
sent toKurope or not. They have been 
ordered to proceed in the Carmarthen, 
but some days previous to her sailing, 
they made their escape, leaving the wife 
behind. They have been since arrested, 
and brought back from Cochin, and are 
now ordered to proceed in the ships un- 

der despatch for England. 
“However desirable it is that the light 
of our holy religion should be spread 
abroad in these regions, yet, I much 


doubt if the class of men generally sent 
on these missions are at all calculated to 
promote so desirable an end ; in fact, 


they have not added one respectable - 


convert. 

“Tn the mean time the Mahomedans 
are forestalling us ; a Mahomedan mis- 
sionary with a young boy for his attend- 
ant, sits down under a tree near some 
Hindoo village,subsists on alms,and al- 
ways succeeds in making numerous con- 
verts; here he lives, and most likely 
dies,when his disciples set him up as a 
saint,and continue to follow his precepts. 
I will be bound to say there is not a vil- 
lage in Hindoostan which has not its 
Mahomedan saint. In our part of In- 
dia the spirit of intolerance is never man- 
ifested ; the Mahomedans living under 
Hindoo governments are as mild and 
quiet as the Hindoos themselves, Whilst 
our missionaries are employed in erecting 
printing presses,building spacious Bun- 
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goloas,in fact labouring to endow them- 
selves with the goods of this world, the 
Mahomedan fakir is reaping the harvest. 
I think you were inChina when one of 
these travelling fakirs made his appear- 
ance in Canton, in either 1805 or 1806. 
This man had travelled over land from 
Bengal, throughSiam, and Cochin Chi- 
na, subsisting all the way on alms, pos- 
sessing nothing but a staff and wallet. 
He acquired during his sojourn in Can- 
ton(which did not exceed two months) 
such a character for sanctity that he was 
followed and noticed by all ranks, and 
» might haveleda life of indolenceandease; 
_ but he preferred a travelling life,doing,he 
said,all the good of which he was capa- 
ble,for nobody approached him to whom 

he did not impart bis good advice. He 

set off on histravels followed by the tears 

_ and blessings of thousands, who looked 
' on bim asa saint. He intended to travel 
| fromCanton,northward,for thepurposeof 
converting some savage hordes,on whom 
the lightof religion had not yet dawned.” 

It is not long since the subject of In- 

dian missions was discussed in the House 

of Commons, and at that time, several 

» gentlemen were of opinion,that the reso- 
lutions of various meetings held at several 

_ taverns in London, relative to those mis- 
 sions.and stated in the daily and month- 
ly publications, would find their way to 
Tidia,and alarm the peaceful natives. — 

_ There is reason to think those opinions 
are already verified in a certain degree ; 


Re 


because it appears by the last accounts 
from India, that the resolutions men- 
tioned above have been read with avidity 
by many of the most iptelligent of the 
natives, who have translated them into 
the language of the conntry, by which 
means the alarm, it is feared,may spread ; 
for it is said that some of the native sol- 
diers have already complained to their 
officers,that they fear some measures are 
about to be taken to compel them to 
change their religion. 

It is not likely that success will attend 
any missions in India, until the Kuro- 
peans residing there can,by embracing a 
practical life of piety and virtue,exhibit- 
ed before the natives of that country, 
convince them by example as well as 
precept, that christianity is a pure reli- 
gion, and far superior to theirs.—But 
while the natives of India keep with pious 
zeal alltheir solemn festivals,and contin- 
ue to adore and supplicate the Deity, 
whether it be prostration daily to the 
rising or setting sun, as his sublime 
image,or otherwise, as taught by their 
fathers; and at the same time observe 
amongst the Europeans around no indi- 
cations of superior virtue or piety, but 
rather an indifference as to all religion, 
they will,undersuch circumstances,never 
believe but that their own way ofadoring 
the Deity is preferable to that of Euro- 


‘peans, or rather consider the latter as 


men possessing no real religion at all. 
July 1817. XTIANUS. 
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From Ackerman’s Repesitory, 


CHARACTERS OF MADAME DESTAEL AND MADAME 
DE GENLIS. 


[FROM LADY MORGAN’S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL, “ FRANCE.”*] 


HAD often been assured, in some 
% literary circles atParis,that the great- 
_ @st revolution which had taken place in 


ae 


_ their literature, since the reign of Louis 
~ XIV. has occurred in the taste, talent, 


sei 


_ and style of their female writers. They 
~ still speak with rapture of the facility,the 
4 abundonnement,the grace of the compo- 
_ Positions of the La Fayettes, the Sevig- 
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nés, the Caylus’s ; and oppose them in 
decided superiority to theDe Staéls, the 
Cottins, the Genlis’s, and the Souzas. 
But the great claim to that originality of 
invention and combination, which con- 
stitutes the essence of genius,belongs ex- 
clusively to the modern writers. The 
best compositions of the female wits of 
the beau siécle, exhibited but the art of 
transferring the elegant gossipry,3o eter- 
nally practised in their salons, to their 
letters,and adopting in their written ac- 
counts of thea recdotes,incidents,slanders 
intrigues and tracasseries of the day,the 
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same epigrammatic point and facility of 
expression, which belong to the genius 
of their language, and which have at all 
times been the study,the charm,and the 
habit of their conversaton. 

The life of such a woman asMadame 
deSevigné was passed in social little cir- 
cles, in eternal visits, and in seeking, 
hearing, circulating, and transcribing all 
that was passing in the city or the court. 
Women of rank had then no domestic 
duties,though they had many social ties, 
Their intaats were nursed by hirelings, 
their children were reared in convents, 
their husbands lived with the army or the 
court, and those profounder feelings 
which exercise so powerful an operation 
upon female intellect,remained cold and 
undeveloped. They read tittle, because 
the scale of modern literature was then 
circumscribed,andfew women studiedthe 
dead languages. The whole power of 
their mind, therefore, was coufined and 
levelled to the combinationand recitation 
of the events which took place in the 
most frivolous, intriguing, but polished 
society that ever existed. Their style was 
brilliant,playful,and elegant; and it was 
eminently, perhaps exclusively, calcula- 
ted to éterniser la bagatelle.* 

W sen hhowever,they abandoned facts 
for tictiou,they wholly failed in their at- 
tempt ; and in the world of invention 
there is, perhaps, nothing 30 cold, cum- 
brous,and wearisome, so out of the line 
of sociai nature, and yet so remote from 
the fairy regions of fancy, as the roman- 
ces of Mademoiselle Scuderie, and the 
novels of Madame La Fayette. They 
soon fell by their own ponderous weight, 
even in an age when they had novelty to 
sustain them, and have now long been 
known by name only. 

The two most celebrated female wri- 
ters of France, Madame de Genlis and 
Madame deStaél, mark successively the 
progress of female intellect,and the scope 
given by circumstances to female talent 
in that country. The works of Madame 
deGenlis form a sort of connecting link 





* Speaking of the talents of Mesdames de 
Staél and deGenlis,a French critic of the old 
school observed to me: ** Pour ces femmes la, 
elles ce sont fait une imagination et une littéra- 
ture viriles.--- Madame, il y a,dans l'une et l’au- 
tre, de quoi faire trois ou quatre hommes 
d esprit. 
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between those women whe wrote at the 
latter end ofLouis theF ourteenth’s day, 
and those who have appeared since the 
revolution. The foundress of a new 
genus of composition in her own lan- 
guage, her domestic stories are a devia- 
tion from the grave formality of the early 
French novel; and stand equally free 
from the licentious liberties of the new, 
a witty but animmoral school, founded 
by the Marivaux, the Louvets, and the 
Leclos. M. de Genlis, if not the first 
who made works of imagination the ve- 
hicle of education.was at least the earliest 
of those who introduced instruction and 
science into tales of sentiment and pas- 
sion; and the erudition which occasion- 
ally gleams through her pages, has been 
thought to do the honours of the head, 
to the exclusion of the interests of the 
heart ; while her pure and polished sty'e, 
flowing and smooth as it is,stands accu- 
sed by the severity of French criticism of 
approaching to the studied elegance and 
cold precision of a professed rhetorician, 
It may,however,be said with great truth, 
that none perhaps ever wrote so well who 
wrote so inuch, or has ever blended so 
few faults with so many merits of style 
and composition. Madame de Genlis 
just held that place in society from her 
rank,her fashion,her political tendencies, 
and literary success, which was most 
calculated to excite against her a host of 
enemies. Had she been more obscure 
as a woman, she would have been less 
severely treated as an author. 

The genius of Madame deStael be- 
longs to the day and age in which it 
dawned, and by which it was nurtured. 
It partakes of their boldness and their as- 
pirations, their freedom and their force. 
Fostered amidst philosophical inquiries, 
and political and social fermentation, its 
objects are naturally grand,its scope vast, 
its efforts vigorous. It has the energy of 
inspiration, and its disorder. ‘There is 
in Madame de Staél’s cormpositions, 
something of the Delphic priestess. Some- 
times mystic, not always intelligible, we 
still blame the god rather than the 
oracle; and wish perhaps that she were 
less inspired,or we more intelligent. 

While other writers (both male and 
female)in France have turned with every 
breeze that fluttered in the political 
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hemisphere, Madame deStae! has steadi- 
~ ly proceeded in the magnificent march 
of genius governed by principle ; and 
her opinions, while they are supported 
by all the force of female enthusiasm, 
derive an additional weight from the 
masculine independence and steadiness 
~ of their advocate. 
Thad to lament thatMadame deStael 
~ had leftFrance at the moment when I 
~ entered it ; and I was tantalized by invi- 
_ tations, which proposed my meeting her 
atthe house of a mutual friend, at the 
_ time when imperiouscircumstances obli- 
ged me toreturn to Ireland. I was thus 
_ prevented from seeing one of the most 
distinguished women of the age, from 
whose works Ihad received infinite plea- 
sure,and (as a woman [ may add) infi- 
’ nite pride. Her character was uniformly 
_ described to me by her friends,as largely 
partaking ofa disposition whose kindness 
knew no bounds; and of feelings which 
_ lent themselves, in ready sympathy, to 
_ every claim of friendship, and every call 
_ of benevolence. Among those who knew 
her well,the splendour of her reputation 
seems sunkin the popularity of her cbhar- 
acter; and “ C'est une excellente per- 
“sonne”—* C'est un bon enfant,” were 
epithets of praise constantly lavished on 
one, who has so many more brilliant 
claims to celebrity.* é 
__ Madame deGenlis was at Paris when 
A I arrived there; but I was told on ever 
aS side that she had retired from the world; 
_ that she was invisible alike to friends and 
>) strangers—that, “elle s’était jetée dans la 
religion !” or that “ elle s’était mise en 
retraite dans une sociéte de Capucines,” 
__ I had despaired therefore of seeing a per- 
> son,out of whose works I had been edu- 
_} cated,and whosename and writings were 
a intimately connected with all my earliest 
~~ associations of books and literature;when 
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* Both Madame de Staél and Madame de 
| Genlis appeared to me to be rather unpopular 
with the royalists and ultras : the one, forher 
Supposed republican principles; the other,for 
the partshe took in the early part of the revo- 
ution. Of Madame deStael they constantly 
Said to me, ‘C'est de éloquence,si_ vous voulez : 
_cependant c’ est une phrasi¢reque Madame deS.f 
(Of Madame de Genlis---“* Pour son style, cest 
d'une pureté trés facile et él-gante,maisiln’y a 
rien de naturel dans ses romans, que les enfans!”” 
The Battuécas of Madame de Genlis must, 
Mowever, by this, have reconciled her to the 
most inveterate friends of legitimacy,church 
tate, and the King of Spain! 
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an invitation from this distinguished wri- 
ter herself brought me at once to her re- 
treat,in her convent of the Carmelites— 
an order recently restored with morethan 
its original severity, and within whose 
wallsMadame de Genlis has retired. As 
I drove * aux Caimes,” it is difficult to 
say, whether Madame de Geolis or Ma- 
dame de la Valiére was uppermost in 
my imagination. Adjoining to the gloo- 
my and monastic structure which inclo- 
ses the Carmelite sisterhood (in barriers 
which even royalty is no longer permit- 
ted to pass),stands a small edifice ap- 
propriated to the lay-guest of this silent 
and solitary retreat. ‘The pretty garden 
belonging exclusively to this wing of the 
convent, is only divided from its great 
garden by a low wall, and it admits at its 
extremity the melancholy view of asmall 
chapel or oratory, fatally distinguished 
by the murder of the bishops and priests, 
imprisoned there during the reign of 
Robespierre. Madame de Genlis receiv- 
ed me with a kindness, a cordiality, that 
had all the natveté and freshness of 
youthful feeling and youthful vivacity. 
There was nothing of age in her ad- 
dress or conversation ; and vigour, ani- 
mation, a tone of decision,rapidity of ut- 
terance,spoke the full possession of every 
feeling and every faculty: and I feund 
her in the midst of occupations and pur- 
suits which might startle the industry of 
youth to undertake or to accomplish. 

When I entered her apartment, she 
was painting flowers in a book which 
she called her Herbier sacré, in which 
she was copying all the plants mentioned 
in the Bible. She shewed me another 
vo lume, which she had just finished, full 
of trophies and tasteful devices, which 
she called L’ Herbier de Reconnaisance. 
“ But I have little time for such idle 
amusements,” said Madame de Genlis. 
She was, in fact, then engaged in abridg- 
ing some ponderous tumes of Freneh 
Mémoires, in writing her Journal de la 
Jeunesse and in preparing for the press 
her new novel Les Battuécas, which 
she bas since given to the world. 

Her harp was,nevertheless,well strung 
and tuned ; her piano-forte covered with 
new music ; and when [ gave her her 
lute to play for me it did not require the 
drawing up of a single string. All was 
energy and occupation. It was impossi- 
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ble not to make some observation on 
such versatility and variety of pursuits. 
“Oh! this is nothing,” said Madame 
de Genlis ; “ what I pride myself on, 
is knowing twenty trades, by all of 
which I could earn my bread.” 

She conversed with great earnestness, 
but with great simplicity, without effort 
as without pretension ; and laughed 
heartily at some anecdotes I repeated to 
her which were then in circulatioa in 
Paris. ‘When I mentioned the story of 
her receiving a mysterious pupil, who 
came veiled to her apartments,whese face 
had never been seen even by her atten- 
dants, she replied,that there was uo mys- 
tery in thecase; that she received two or 
three unfortunate young people,who had 
no means of supporting themselves, and 
to whom she taught the harp as a mode 
of subsistence, as she had done to Case- 
mir, now one of the finest harpists in 
the world. I could not help telling her,I 
believed she had a passion for educating; 
she replied, “Au contraire cela m’a tou- 
jours ennuyé ;” and added, it was the 
only means now left her of doing good. 

I had been told in Paris,that Madame 
de Genlis had carried on a secret cor- 
respondence with the late emperor,which 
is another term forthe higher walks of 
espronnage, I ventured one day to talk 
to her on the subject ; and she entered 
on it with great promptitude and frank- 
ness. ‘* Buonaparte,” she said, “ was 
extremely liberal to literary people—a 
pension of four thousand francs per an- 
num was assigned toall authorsand gens- 
de-lettres whose circumstances admit- 
ted of theiracceptance ofsuch a gratuity, 
He gave me, however, six thousand,and 
asuite of apartments at the Arsenal, As 
I had never spoken to him,never had any 
Intercourse with him whatever, I was 
struck with this liberality, and asked him 
what he expected J should do to merit 
it. When the question was put to Na- 
poleon, he replied carelessly, ‘ Let 
Madaine de Genlis write me a letter 
oncea month.’ As no subject was dic- 
tated, I chose literature, but I always 
abstained from politics,” Madame de 
Genlis added, that, tho’ she never had 
any interview with him, yet, on her re- 
commendation, he had pensioned five 
indigent persons of literary taient. 

One of these persons was a mere Lil- 
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téraire de société, and it was suggested 
to Buonaparte, that if he granted four 
thousand francs per annum to aman who 


was notan author, and was therefore . 


destitute of the usual claim on such stated ' 
bounty, that there were two (riends of 

that person equally clever, literary, and 

distressed, who would expect, or at 

least ask for a similar provision, “ Eh 

bien,” said Buonaparte, “ cela fait douze 

mille francs ;” and he ordered the other 

two distressed literuti to be put on the 

annuity-list with their friend. 

It was said to me in Paris, that Mad- 
ame de Genlis had retired to the Carme- 
lites“ désubusee des vunités de ce monde, 
et de chiméres de la célébrité.” 1 know 
not how far this may be true, but it is 
certain, that if she bas done with the 
vunities of the world, she has by no 
means relinquished its refinements and 
tastes even amidst the coldness and aus- 
terity of a convent. Her apartment 
might have answered equally for the ora- 
tory of a saint, or the boudoir of a co- 
quetle, Her blue silk draperies, her ala- 
baster vases, her fresh-gathered fiowers, 
and elegant Grecian couch, breathed still 
of this world: but the large crucifix 
(that image of suffering and humility) 
which hung at the foot of that couch ; 
the devotional books that lay mingled 
with lay works, and the chaplets and ro- 
saries which hung suspended from a wall, 
where her lute vibrated, and which her 
paintings adorned, indicated a vocation 
before which Genius lay subdued, and 
the Graces forgotten. On shewing me 
the pious relics which enriched this pret- 
ty cell, Madame de Genlis pointed out 
to my admiration a Christ on the cress, 
which hung at the foot of her bed. It 
was so celebrated for the beauty of its 


execution, that the pope had sent for it 


when he was in Paris, and blessed it 
ere he returned the sad and holy repre- 
sentation to its distinguished owner. 
And she naturally placed great value on 
a beautiful rosary which had belonged 
to Fenelon, and which that elegant saint 
had wora and prayed over till a few 
days hefore his death. 

If years could be taken into the ac- 
count of alady’s age, Madame de Gen- 
lis must be far advanced in life; for it 


is some time hack since the Baron de | 


Grimm speaks of her as a “ demoiselle 
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de qualite, qui n’etait connue alors, que 
par sa jolie voir, et son talent pour la 
harpe.” \nfirmity, however, seems to 
have spared her slight and emaciated 
figure ; her dark eye is still full of life 
and expression ; and tho’ her features 
are thin, worn, and sharply marked, and 
her complexion wan and pale, the traces 
of age are neither deep nor multiplied. If 
her person is infinitely less fresh and vig- 
orous than her miad, still it exhibits few 


Mental Effect of the Celebration of High-Mass. 










is” 


of those sad impressions, which time slow- 
ly and imperceptibly prints, with his with- 
ering and silent touch,on the firmest mus- 
cle and the brightest bloom. My visits 
to the cloisters of the Carmelites were as 
frequent asthe duties ot Madame ceGen- 
lis,and my own engagements in the world 
would admit ; and if I met this distin- 
guished and highy endowed person with 
the high-beating throb of expectation, I 
parted from her with admiration & regret. 


—_— 





MODERN CEREMONY OF HIGH MASS. 


-- a 


From the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 

N an entertaining, but anonymous, 

volume,entitied, ** Memorandums of 
a Residence in France in the Winter of 
1815-16,” 1 met with the following 
singular account of the effects of the 
celebration of high mass, upon the mind 
of the author, concluding with a com- 
pliment to the talents and virtues of my 
late much respected friend—the Rev. 
Hugh Worthington :— 

“ I had frequentiy attended the cele- 
bration of high mass in England,and had 
often admired it as a fine and imposing 
spectacle, but never saw it in so great a 
degree of perfection as on a festival at 
the church of St. Roch, in Paris. I do 
not remember the occasion, but am not 
likely ever to forget the ceremony or the 
feelings it inspired. I had been previ- 
Ously harassed with unusual fatigue, had 
passed several nights of broken rest,and 
had pursued my studies with a degree 
of assiduity and intensity which had 
quite unhinged my nerves, and left me 
in a state of body approaching very near- 
ly to hysterical agitation. Under a feel- 
ing so oppressive and distressing,1 look- 
ed about anxiously for something to 
turo the current of my thoughts,and tran- 
quilize the painfulirritation of my brain. 
The church of St, Roch was open and 
illuminated with unusual splendour; I 
passed in ; and hiring one of the little 
chairs, of which there are many hundred 
always ready, seated myself, and wait- 
ed patiently for the commencement. 

“ The long preparation added still to 
the effect. ‘The organswelled outits ma- 
jestic tones with the most exquisite mod- 


ulation [ had ever heard. The music of 
the Romish Ritual isexceedingly tine,and 
here it was heard tothe fullest advantage. 
The venerable air and magnitude of the 
building—the great numbers of the com- 
municants—the gorgeous habiliments of 
the long train of priests—the splendor 
of the prolonged ceremony—the exqui- 
site chanting of the singers—were alto- 
gether infinitely impressive. I wasso over- 
powered with my own emotions, that I 
could scarcely stifle the hysterical sobs 
which rose in spite of my exertions. I 
felt a sensation of awe,of reverential awe, 
which almost made me dread to lift up 
my eyes, lest I should encounter the re- 
proving glance of an offended Deity. My 
conscience brought before me all the 
faults I had ever been guilty of ; and I 
was overwhelmed witha sense of my 
own unworthiness and reprobation. For- 
getting for a moment that I was assisting 
at acommunion of which I was nota 
member, I knelt down and received the 
sacrament with as sincere a devotion as 
ever influenced the breast of the most 
bigoted believer in modern miracles! I 
thought not of the peculiar tenets of 
Catholic or Protestant,and only reflected 
on the power and the mercy of the Crea- 
tor, and on the miserable impotence and 
unworthiness of human nature. I[ 
thought on that perfect Man,who sacri- 
ficed his life for the benefit of his aban- 
doned fellow-creatures, and | ate the 
bread in commemoration of hissufferings. 
My feelings were excited to a degree of 
intensity,which could notlong havecon- 
tinued without causing madness, I 
wished to retire, but had not the power 
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to remove myself; on a sudden, some 
quarrel at the door respecting a dog 
which had been admitted into the church, 
turned the whoie course of my ideas,and 
all the pomp aad magnificence which 
had before produced so strong an effect 
on the mind, faded into nothingness and 


folly. IT returned home dissatisfied and 
discontented. When I * communed 


with my own heart in my chamber, and 
was still,’ I reverted to the occurrence 
of the day. My body was renovated by 


rest and refreshment, and [ couid calmly 


review my feelings and the cause of 


them: how did all the magnificent spec- 
tacle [ had witnessed sink into nothing, 
when compared with the humble prayer 
of acontrite heart! [was angry and 
dissatisfied with the conviction that press- 
ed itself upon me, that the feelings which 
were at the moment so sublime and 
overwhelming, were really the result of 
corporeal, not of intellectual impressions; 
and that the same ceremony would have 


had no such effect had I been in health 
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and vigor. Yet the highest enjoyment of 
these blessings would not have incapaci- 
sated me for relishing and sympathizing 
with the ardent and unaffected piety, 
the saint-like purity of devotion which 
characterized the late Hugh Worthing- 
ton,a man whose religious tenets I know 
not, but whose lively influential faith— 
whose energetic performance of his du- 
ties-—whose exquisite simplicity of heart, 
anu overpowering eloquence, rendered 
him a worthy member of the ministry of 
Christ, and an honour to human nature.” 
Whatever, Mr. Editor, may be 
thought of the former portion of this 
extract, | am persuaded the latter part 
will be acceptable to many of your read- 
ers; and gratifying as itis to meet with 
a tribute of respect to the memory ofa 
beloved friend, a patural wish arises to 
extend the spbere of its circulation. 
Your insertion of the above will there- 
fore much oblige J. Evans. 
May 3, 1817. 





=— 





DE COURCL 


— a 


From the European Magazine. 


E have understood that the au- 
thor of this. work is a young man 
in whom the scintil/@ of a poetic genius 
have long been noticed with the approv- 
ing voice of all who know him. And 
by a weil-written and modest preface, 
we are informed from himself, that the 
contents of his book have been already 
sanctioned by the indulgence and flatter- 
ing encomiums of illustrious patronage. 
If we are not mistaken in our infor- 
mation, the author of this volume is the 
Mr. Thomson, who by his Odes and 
Addresses has given much flow of soul 
to those feasts of Reason, the festivals 
of our metropolitan charitable institu- 
tions. We see indeed, by the notifications 
of the Commemorative Addresses in- 
cluded in this volume,that his Muse has, 
with a kindred affection, united herself 
to the Christian grace of Charity ; and 
we venture to affirm that by such gene- 
rous efforts on his part, much efficient 
aid has been given to the sacred cause, 
The first poem in the work before 
us is * De Courci,” a metrical romance, 


in two cantos. In this there is much 
demonstration of poetic thought; the 
subject is interesting, and the versifica- 
tion peculiarly harinonious and correct. 
The author in his preface informs us, 
that he * is indebted for the outline of 
his tale to the narrative of a fact record- 
ed in the celebrated Encyclopédie Mé- 
thodique. Itis, however, much altered, 
and some incidents are amplified, and 
some others entirely added : though the 
character of its principal features remains 
unchanged.” —T bis narrative seems to 
be comprehended in the incidents of a 
reconciliation between two rival chief- 
tains by the marriage ofa son and daughe- 
ter of their respective families ;—the 
guilty secret of domestic mortler. and 
the retribution of Divine Providence.-— 
The poetic version of it consists of two 
cantos ; and we must observe, that he 
who could render the facts sO interesting, 
had fact enough to extend his poem be- 
yond such narrow limits. We regret 
that he did not so extend it, as we are 
fully convinced, by the specimen with 
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which he has indulged us that his talent 
was equal to the task. 

The rival Chieftains are De Courci 
and Montmorenci.—The union of their 
families and the cessation of their party 
feuds are effected by the marriage of 
Adelaide, De Courci’s daughter, and 
Victor, Moutmorenci’s son.—T he deed 
of murderous atrocity has been perpe- 
trated by the parent of De Courci, who 
slew his father from an impulse of ava- 
ricious anxiety to anticipate the posses- 
sioos of the family domain—he, in his 
turn, is confined for life by his son in a 
dilapidated part of the castle—and is 
discovered by St. Clair, the friend of 
Victor—to whom the guilty father tells 
his tale of assassination and remorse,— 
The retribution of divine justice is ac- 
complished by the dreadful effects of a 
thunder-storm, in which the castle and 
allits inhabitants are destroyed on the 
bridal night. 

These events Mr. Thomson has 
adorned with much brilliancy of image- 
ry and poetical effect. 

The opening of the poem is preceded 
by a very beautiful address to the genius 
under whose influence he writes : 


“Harp or Romance! 
measures flow 
Of biended feeling and of impulse high, 


Kindles in youthful hearts a warmer glow, 
And steals the dewy tear from Beauty’s eye: 
Oh! do not now such influence deny, 


Though rude the hand that wakes thy sleep- 
ing spell ; 
But, with thy notes of sweetest minstrelsy, 
sae the poet’s page their magic 
swell, 
Inspire ae gifted line, and grace the tale I 
tell.’ 


whose changeful 


There is much aptitude of allusion in 
this invocation, and an unfreigned sim- 
plicity which unites poetic elegance with 
strength of diction. The poem opens 
with the following highly-fiinished de- 
scription of an autumnal evening in 
Provence, 


“Farr Provence !---whose elysian clime 
Scarce feels the withering power of time, 
But still, despite of fleeting years, 

Green in eternal spring appears ; 

Fach flowery vale in blossom still, 

And lovely every vine-clad hill, 

As if unblighted yet by vice, 

Blooming like Eden’s Paradise : 
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Fair Land !---when evening’s milder beam 
Flings its broad shadows o’er the stream, 
How sweet to mark the daylight’s close 
Spread blushing stains on Alpine snows 3 

To watch thy genial sun declining, 

In every varied glory shining. 

Each mountain brow, its beams enshrining 
With tints more rich than morning knows :--- 
While clouds, of every form and dye, 
Glance brightness on the raptured eye ; 
Their hues with every moment changing, 
Shifting their place,--their groups deranging , 
Till fled, to gladden other spheres, 

The golden pageant disappears,--~ 
And, blest with evening’s milder ray, 
We scarce regret the loss of day. 


No sound is wafted o’er the lake, 

Its dark blue current’s sleep to break ; 
Where, lost in twilight’s shroud of grey, 
The landscape melts in mist away ; 

Till on the Rhone’s waves rising bright, 
Shines the pale planet of the night, 

Her thousand beams through ether straying. 
And o’er the glistening waters playing :--- 
While, gemm’d with meteor sparks, the skv 
Glows like a fairy world en high, 
Bespangled with unnumber’d rays, 

That shed to earth their silver blaze: 
Amidst the heaven’s pure azure streaming, 
O’er citron groves in beauty beaming,--- 
Aad darting through the veil of night, 
Celestial flames of saintly light :---- 

Who ever saw a scene so fair, 

Nor wish’d it fix’d immortal there ? 

From such a spot no more to sever, 

But gaze,---and wish to gaze for ever |” 


Tbe apostrophe to Connubial Love, 
which follows the reconciliation of the 
Houses of De Courci and Montmoren- 
ci, by the union of their junior bran- 
ches, is worthy of a poet’s pen, which 
describes the most intimate sympathies 
of the human bosom by the most inter- 
esting display of the chastened passion 
which actuates them, 


“O Love !---Heaven’s sweetest boon! be- 
stow’'d 

To cheer our dreary pilgrim road ; 

That with a changeless fervour glows 

*Midst burning saads, or pw lar snows,--- 

Without thy soul-enchanticg power, 

Joyless was Edeu’s brightest bower ; 

In vain its roses shed perfume 

O’er fields of ever-during bloom ; 

Every bope was sear’d and blighted, 

Every bliss was disun:ted, 

And Paradise was half unblest, 

Tillinfant Love became a guest. 
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Where angel Beauty never smiled, 
The fairest spot on earth were wild ; 
For love alone our home endears, 
Love softens e’en the grief of tears, 
Like erring creed of Moslem faith, 
Whose Houris soothe the pangs ef death.” 
------Deep in the groves of Valombreé, 
Where shadows mock the brightest day, 
The heirs of either House,---alone 
Had met,--coiversed,---and loved, unknown ; 
Victor had sworn to ADELAIDE, 
And pledged a faith no change could sever: 
And proud De Courci’s dark-eyed maid 
Vow’d to be true,---and true for ever !”’ 


The second Canto opens with an ap- 
peal to the reader’s consciousness of the 
misery of disappointed hope,—and we 
will take upon ourselves to assume it 
as a feeling which few who have hearts 
to rejoice in the most amiable endear- 
ments of the soul will not instantly ac- 
knowledge as their own. 


*¢ Is there ahearto’er the green rolling bil- 
low, [son strung 
Whose chords with thine own were in uni- 


The tear for whose lost falls at eve on thy 
pillow, 
The prayer for whose bliss dwells at morn 
on thy tongue ? 
Oh, say ! is there one in a far-distant clime, 


Whose memory survives all the changes of 
time ? 
And though fated forever in distance to part, 


Yet lives in thy love, and is shrined in thy 
heart? 

And didst thou e’er weep when arose in thy 
breast, 

The thought,which e’en hope could not soothe 
into rest: 

That life might depart and its happiness glide, 


Yet the friend of thy youth would be still 
from thy side ; 

And the ocean should flow, and the day-star 
should burn, 

But the joys of thy bosom should never re- 
turn? 

Such moments are sad and the lightning 
which flies, 

Or, the thunder that rolls ’midst the storm of 
the skies, 

Hath no shaft so terrific,---no wound can im- 
part, 

Like that, which their agony rends in the 
heart :--- 

When in vain expectation our wishes decay, 


And our fond cherish’d visions all vanish 
away !” 


The interview between St. Claire 
and the father of De Courci takes place 
in the bed-chamber of the former, who 
has been previously startled, at his first 
tetiring to repose, by the appearance of 
the latter ;—-the guilty father tells St. 
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Claire that he has been confined twenty 
years by his son :—St. Claire’s feelings 
revolt at this unfilial act, and he offers to 
set him free;—the former then proceeds 
to the disclosure of the deed for which 
he had so long been doomed to captivi- 
ty and chains ;— 


“¢ Weep not for me !---there is a tale 

Would almost make your bearing fail ; 

It has a voice within my breast, 

Which cannot,---will not be represt ; 

Which bids me tell---Why shrinks my flesh ? 
It quail’d not when the sin was fresh ; 

It trembled not to strike the blow, 

It shrank not from the dead below; 

Yet now, it shudders to confess 

My untold deed of wickedness !--- 


Turn your eyes here !---this bloed,---these 
stains, 


They issued from a Father’s veins !--- 
Peace smiled upon my crimeless youth, 
But the fair vision wanted truth ; 

I wish’d like----- Memory bleeds to tell,--- 
Istabb’d him !---and my father fell !---” 


The horror of St. Claire and the 
maddening remorse of De Courci are cut 
short by the increased violence of the 
tempest and the fall of the building, in 
the ruins of which the whole family are 
overwhelmed, 


** De Courci paused,---and the tempest’s roar 
Roli’d yet far louder than before. 


Why trembled the tower ?---’twas a thunder- 
bolt’s shock, 


That shiver’d the pile to its base on the rock; 
And full on each victim’s devoted head, 

The wrath of Heaven’s artillery spread, 

And its fire-shower fell in flakes of red, 

A moment more,---and there only lay 

Their mangled masses of shapeless clay !--- 


Blue flashes of light through the casement 
broke, 


And the chamber was clouded with sulphus 
rous smoke, 


The yawning roof in chasms rent, 
Received the fiery element, 


And shrieks, and prayers, and groans were 
blended, 


Where its volumed blaze ascended. 

Another crash ! and the walls were riven, 
Widely and far were the fragments driven: 
Their crumbling stones in ruin were spread 
Around the dying, and over the dead : 
Scorch’d by the skies’ own levin fire, 

Were guest and bridegroom,---Son and Sire, 


Their blackening ashes were strew’d on the 
ground, 


Wherever the wind went howling round. 
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It was as if the day of doom 
Piled Nature’s ruins o’er her tomb! 
For the ghastly bones of the young and the 


fair, 
Were whiten’d in death by the storm-blast 


there ; 
And no one escap’d in that hazardous hour, 


The wreck of the living,---the fall of their 


power. 
Now years upon years have flitted away, 


Dark moss has grown over the moundsof clay, 
And every relic with age is gray :--- 
But remnants of pillars all shatter’d and bro- 


ken, 
Still their awful end betoken. 


And yet will the Pilgrim pause to trace 
The scatter’d remains of that burial-place, 
Where moulders all the De Courci’s race :--- 


Where the doom of the Parricide’s crime was 
given, 

And vengeance was written in fire from 
Heaven 


The concluding lines, in continuation 
of the first address to ** Provence,” are 
certainly the best in the poem : and we 
cannot deny ourselves or our readers the 
gratification of extracting them. 


* Provence !---by every heart remember’d 
long. 
Scene of the Hero’s fame, and Lover’s lay ; 
When erst thy Troubadours awoke the song 
With some wild legend and forgotten fray, 
Or made the festal moment yet more gay, 


When labour’s duties had with evening 
ceased ; 
Caroll’d their ballads to the closing day, 


To hail the swains’ return from toil released, 


Or strung their tuneful harp to greet the vin- 
tage feast. 


“In hall and bower their melodies were sung, 


Through each dark waving wood, and cul- 
tured plain: 
Thine olive vallies with their sonnets rung, 
And every echo gave the notes again. 
Romance, and song, and love-tales’ glowing 
strain 
Breathed their soft cadence on the blue 
Rhene’s shore ; 
And dear to high-born lord, and peasant 
swain, 
Were Music’s wandering bards in days of 
yore, [ badour. 
When welcome ever hail’d the lowly Trou- 


** On the bright margin of the swift Durance, 
What time the star-fires shot through twi- 
light’s gloom ; 
They sung the knightly chivalry of France, 
Her fruitful vineyards and her gardens’ 
bloom. 
Hymn’d the sad requiem to that hapless doom, 
Which joined in death the lovers of Vau- 
_ _ cluse ! 
Twining grief’s minstrel garlands round their 
tomb, 
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Where many an holy tear itsshrine bedews, 
And Elvisa’s fate is mourn’d by every Muse, 


“ Loved Land, farewell !--nor blame me for 
the wrong 


Thy chagae have suffered from this idle 
rhime ; 
Though an all-feeble Minstrel weaves the 
song, : 
That tells strange legends of thine earlier 
time 
When feudal power was stain’d with feudal 
crime, 
And e’enthy flowery paths were track’d 


Deeds all unmeet for such celestial clime, 
Whose beauties live alike in field and flood, 


On sky-capt mountain’s height, and mulberry 
shaded wood. 


“ Land of Romance !—-a last, a long adieu, 
Thy scenes are fading from my sight away, 
Nordare my skilless touch their themes renew, 
While on the breeze my fitful notes decay, 
As sinks the western sunbeam’s golden ray, 
To veil its glories in the ocean’s swell ; 
E’en with that rude breeze dies my rader lay, 
Awaking fancy bursts her fairy spell, 


And the Muse bids her own romantic land--- 
Farewell !”’ 


The Commemorative Addresses are 
all well written and judiciously applied ; 
we select one, recited at the anniversary 
festival of **the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution,” on June 4th, 1816: 


‘‘ How pure, how fadeless is the halo flame, 
That beams its radiance o’er the Artist’s name$ 
Where, bright with Inspiration’skindlingrays, 
The star of Genius sheds its warmest blaze! 


“< *Tis Genius strikes the Bard of Nature’s 
shell 
Whose magic numbers weave the Muses spell, 


Inspires the gifted Poets tale of teafs, 3 
And wakes his melodies of vanish’d years.--- 
*Tis Genius bids the pencil’s shadows flow, 
Gleam on the page, or on the canvas glow, 
With mimic life arrays the storied scene, 


Where future times see what the past have 
been. 
Traced ia its splendors of the rainbow’s light, 


What fairy visions greet the raptured sight ! 
Heroes and sages quit the mouldering tomb, 


And Spring's gay sweetsin changelessheauty 
loom ; 
E’en from Oblivion’s rage can Painting save, 


And its proud pencil triumph o’er the grave! 


“* Science and Art a new creation give, 
Breathe on the stone, and bid the marble live, 


In sculptured bronze record the Conqueror’s 
fame, 

On the high column fix his mighty name ; 

Rear the wide dome,the vaulted arch expand 


And spread the glories of a glorious land, 
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‘* In life, in death, eternal honours spread, 


Fame’s meteor brightness round its votary’s 
head ; 


Though, like the stormy sun-burst’s flitting 
ray 


A varying lot may mark his chequer’d day, 


When doom’d to struggle with misfertune’s 
strife, 


~--Another victim to the ills of life ! 
Midst ceaseless study, Time unheeded flies, 
And his Art triumphs,---but the Artist dies ! 


“ See at the hillock where his ashes sleep, 


Those sorrowing babes and mouruing widow 
weep; 


Beneath that turf whose flowers so vainly 
bloom, 

Each bliss lies buried in a parent’s tomb. 
And there, too soon, may poverty’s decree 
Lay the young saplings with the blasted tree. 
Unaided shall they fall?--No! You will hear 
The mother’s anguish,and her infants’ prayer, 
When in their souls’ dread agony they sue,--- 
When their last earthly hope is fixed on you, 
You will forbid the sinking heart to break, 
And bless the orphan for his Father’s sake. 


** Beloved England !----’tis our proudest 
boast, 


That Pity’s angel sanctifies thy coast, 
And on this dzy,to England douly dear, 
Should every tender feeling ming!e here ; 


Then whilst we hail, with joy and minstrel- 
strain 

The hour that marks our Sovereign’s birth 
again, 


On! let a nation’s prayers with rapture 
spring, 

Imphoring blessings on our virtuous King ! 

From bim that biaze of Charity we trace 

Wich sheds itsinfluence o’er bis royal race ; 

And jong may heaven’s protecting arm defend 

His People’s Father,and the Artist’s Friend!” 


Most of these Addresses have been 
writen for anniversaries of the several 
I.stirutions 0: which the royal Brothers 
are Patrons or Benefactors ; Mr. Thom- 
son, as Honorary Secretary to bis Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, for Chari- 
ties, has thus evinced, by the talent 
which he possesses, the interest which 
he feels in that great cause of national 
beneficence which his Illustrious Prin- 
cipal, and every Member of the throne, 
countenance with a benevolence of heart 
and earnestness of support which digni- 
fy the splendor of personal rank by the 
hallowed elevation of Christian charac- 
ter. 

Among the miscellaneous poems of 
this volume are several of considerable 
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merit ; but we reluctantly yield to the 
necessity of contracting our notice of 
them within the limits of our pages— 
and must content ourselves with one 
selection. 


3 
' 


‘6 THE HOUR OF PERIL, 


Ifafter every tempest come such calmsy 
May the winds biow till they have waken'd 
death ! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Oiympus-high ; and plunge again as low 
As deeps from Heaven !— 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Wuewn darkness clouds the angry deep, 

And thunders break the seaman’s sleep, 

By danger roused, he braves the storm 

Where Peril rears her direst form. 

The signal gun, discharged in vain, 

But mocks the roaring of the main ;--- 

Till from afar the Life-boat nears, 

Each bosom’s drooping courage cheers ! 
And safe on shore, forgot is every toil, 


Consoled by woman’s love, and friendship’s 
smile ! 


In war’s red field, where loud alarms 

Repeat the battle-cry---To arms! 

Where Fate demands his victim’s breath, 

And friends and foes are join’d in death, 

Grim vultures wait their destined prey, 

And carnage marks the closing day :--- 

But when, the fearfu! conflict o’er, 

Lach soldier seeks bis wish’d-for shore, 
He feels that home will every care beguile, 


With ange! woman’s love, and friendship’s 
smile !” 


From the extracts which we have giv- 
en, our readers will allow us to appeal to 
their judgment for the justice of our un- 
qualified approval of Mr. Thomson’s 
work :—and the author will not, per- 
haps, refuse our congratulations when 
we add, upon the pledge of our impar- 
tial opinion, that he need not shrink 
from the critic’s eye, nor suffer bis mod- 
esty to question the merit of his Muse. 
We have, however, one boon to beg of 
him, in behaif of the publie—that he 
would apply himself to a subject of more 
importance, and give to the world some 
regular poem, which we are well assur- 
ed his genius and his talents are amply 
competent to produce; and if we may 
be allowed to suggest the subject, we 
should mention—Charity. 

June 1817. 
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Meaux, in France; Dec. 11, 1816. 
[* this neighbourhood nearly all the 
cottagers are land-owners, that is, 
- possess from half an acre to five acres, 
andthe cultivation of these little spots 
| occupies their time, and the produce 
_ keeps their families. Three-fifths of the 
~ land is planted with vines,hence we may 
~ conclude the general distress in this 
_ season of scarcity. ‘To alleviate it a little 
_ the crop of potatoes is every where 
_ abundant, and poor families boil half 
_ a-peck of potatoes,a couple of cabbages, 
_ and half a pound of bacon,which forms 
their breakfast, dinner,and supper. It is 
unnecessary to state the quality of the 
soup made from such materials, a little 
improved by two or three carrots and a 
» | roasted onion. Such is.their fare, and 
must be during the winter. Labour is 
also extremely cheap,a man will go thirty 
miles with his horse and cart,laden both 
ways, for 7s.; and a master gardener 
earns only 18d. per diem, providing his 
own food. Female labour is from 5d, 
to 74d. per day; the hire of a horse for 
work, (a sort of galloway), is 30 sous, 
(1 5d.) ; and of an ass, 71d. It is an old 
adage, that three Frenchmen would live 
Where one Englishman would starve— 
it is very true, and live well. An EKnog- 
' lishman will broil a stake and lose all 
the fine delicious juice in the fire; a 
Frenchman will boil half the quantity 
. with vegetables, have good broth for 
; three persons, and meat enough for all ; 
' orhe will fry it, and, with the juice of 
the meat left in the frying pan, he will 
make a better soup than is frequently to 
; be found in English coffee-houses at a 
shilling per bason. Ina French kitchen, 
whether great orsmall,nothing is wasted; 
anda French cook would think it the 
, 310 against the Holy Ghost, from which 
even the Pope would not absolve him, 

_ Were he to waste or sell his dripping. 
We say, the French have no word to 
_  ©xpress comfort ; true, but they have the 
| idea and practise it, while we too often 
content ourselves with the name; for 
= ‘mstance,a poor woman who keeps a 
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ECONOMY OF FRENCH COOKERY. 


“a 7 From the Monthly Magazine, 


stall in a market from morning to night, 
how miserable is her situation in En- 
gland,she never has a comfortable meal; 
look at a French market-woman, she 
has a morsel of meat and a few vege- 
tables, perhaps only two ounces of 
bacon, beef, or mutton ; she has a little 
earthen furnace like a flower-pot, and a 
penny-worth of charcoal, she stews her 
morsel at her feetin an earthen sauce- 
pan, and with a little bread has two or 
three warm comfortable -meals,while the 
charcoal keeps her feet warm all day. 
Can we doubt then as to the relative 
degree of comfort enjoyed by the French 
and Engiish women ? 

In England, if a poor man has no 
home to dress his victuals, he buys a 
morsel of indifferent meat at the market, 
and takes it to a public-house to dress, 
where he spends his time and his money, 
and forms bad connexions. In the 
parts of Paris,inhabited by the labouring 
classes, women have stalls with frying- 
pans, gridirons, chops, herrings, pota- 
toes, (fried), &c. Sc. where, for two- 
pence, a poor man may make a toler- 
able repast. The gridiron is on the fire, 
and, for one half-penny beyond the cost 
of the meat, or fish, itis nicely fried. 
The writer of this article hus trequeatly 
stood by and admired the dexterity, the 
cleanliness, and economy of these per- 
sons: he has left the scene, gone to a 
restaurateur’s, ordered the same things 
for his dinner, costing him three shil- 
lings, and found them neither so well 
dressed nor so well served. As Eng- 
land suffers from scarcity, these hints, 
circulated by the Monthly Magazine, 
may produce much comfort amongst 
the lower classes; and, in keeping per- 
sons from public-houses, where they 
now are oiten obliged to go from ne- 
cessity,public morals will, undoubtedly, 
be benefitted. The scheme would take 
at first from its novelty,and be continued 
from its evident utility,as persons would 
thus make a better meal for three-pence 
than they now do olten for a shilling. 
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LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


From the European Magazine. 


LETTER Ill. 
My dear Son, 

qs my last I addressed you somewhat 

at Jarge upon the disposal of your 
time: but time is so important and ex- 
tensive a subject, and embraces so many 
considerations essentially blended with 
a young man’s happiness, that I must 
take leave to trespass a little farther upon 
your attention, by entering more partic- 
ularly into its discussion,and applying it 
peculiarly to yoursituation. I would 
hope, dear G , that you will not 
think me presuming too far upon my 
own experience, if I insist more serious- 
ly upon this topic than what may per- 
haps appear to you to be necessary. 
Remember, a parent is the treasurer of 
his child’s possessions, and it is his duty 
to provide that the store be not diminish- 
ed by careless inconsiderateness on the 
part of either. Of these possessions, 
time may rightly be regarded as the most 
precious, since it materially depends 
upon the right use of this inestimable 
talent, whether the rest prove profitable 
Or pernicious. 

Suffer me, then, to dwell somewhat 
at length upon what I esteem as its due 
application; and should you now feel 
that 1 attach more restrictions to your 
disposal of it than are warranted by 
your youthful feelings, I have no hesita- 
tion in promising you, that your com- 
one with them will insure you the 

est satisfactions in your earlier progress 
through life, and the happiest consola- 
tions at that period of it, when your own 
experience shall justify these admoni- 
tions which mine most earnestly recom- 
mends to your most solemn reflections. 

There are few persons,my dear G—, 
who are engaged in the industrious as- 
sociations of life, that do not frame to 
themselves a standard of gain, either of 
present possession or future prospect, by 
which they calculate the value and profit 
of their labour; and the index that 
graduates the scale is their time.—“ I 
can make more of my time,” is the com- 
mon reply of such individuals, if they 
consider the proffered remuneration or 
wages of their services, below the rate at 





which they themselves estimate the time 
consumed in the performance of them. 
There is nothing more just than such an 
answer,and nothing more wise than the 
consideration on which it is grounded : 
for he who surrenders his time,gives up 
the most valuable property he can pos- 
sess; and he, in whose employ it is ex- 
pended,adds it to his own, and makes a 
proportionate advantage of the aggregate. 

It seems, then, that even in the most 
subordinate appropriations of time, its 
value is most accurately appreciated by 
those who barter it for pecuniary recom- 
pense ; but how much more scrupulous- 
ly ought every hour and minute to be 
weighed by those who possess the facili- 
ty of applying it to the higher purposes 
of intellectual attainment! purposes, 
which, so far from placing them in sub- 
ordinacy to others, raise them above the 
general level of society. 

A young man of education, in what- 
ever medium he may be called upon to 
exert himself as an active member of the 
community to which he belongs, may 
fairly be supposed to beactuated by that 
emulous desire of distinguishing himself, 
which peculiarly characterises the native 
energy of youth. He will not,therefore, 
make a senseless sacrifice of the most 
efficient means which he possesses of se- 
curing such distinction. And when he 
finds that he has sufficient disposal of 
his time to improve the advantages which 
he possesses In a superior degree over his 
compeers in the department of his per- 
sonal employ, he will not rest satisfied, 
if he has any laudable ambition, until he 
extends this superiority beyond the mere 
limits of official agency. The prospec- 
tive value of his time, will be the scale 
by which he will estimate it; and the 
annual stipend which he receives for his 
intermediate application of it, will not 
be regarded by him as making its posi- 
tive worth. By this prospective value, 
I would be understood as referring to 
that improvement of his time,which may 
so prepare him for any advance of situa- 
tion, that whenever the promotion is 
placed within his reach, he may not be 
deterred from seeking it, by avy con- 
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sciousness of inability or hazard the 
favourable disposition of those who can 
bestow it, by any known disqualifica- 
tion consequent of an idle or inconsid- 
erate neglect of his opportunities, 

If these remarks have any claim to 

our attention, 1 would ground it upon 
the following corollary to the proposi- 
tion from which they originate ;—That 
if he who employs his time in the ser- 
vice of others, calculates its worth with 
so much precision, he who has the pow- 
er of appropriating it to his own more 
immediate advantage, ought not to be 
less considerate in his application of it. 
But you will perhaps tell me that who- 
ever makes a pecuniary profit of his 
time, may be regarded as employing it 
to his own benefit ; and that you are 
doing this while you receive in return 
for your attendance six or eight hours 
in the day, an equivalent salary, and 
that when these hours are elapsed, you 
have a right to dispose of the remaining 
part in throwing away your earnings 
upon what you consider as a requisite 
recreation of your mind after the fatigues 
of its daily toil. 

I shduld not find much difficulty in 
admitting your answer, could I be assu- 
red that such recreation were not more 
calculated to corrupt and dissipate the 
thoughts,than to recruit and renovate the 
mind ; and did not this consequent pre- 
sent itself to my reflection,that,while you 
are occupied six hours in business, at a 
certain salary,and your leisure hours are 
squandered in the unprofitable pursuits 
of dissipation,you are, as it were,throw- 
ing the remainder of your time into the 
bargain, and for eighty of a hundred 
pounds a year so consumed, you are con- 
tented to sacrifice the best part of your 
lite. How much wiser do those think and 
act, who, in their plodding calculations 
of the quid pro que tell us ** they can 
make more of their time.” 

And how much more,my dearG 
May not you make of your time! I do 
not mean in a pecuniary way—you are 
paid for your industry as much as the 
usefulness of your exertions can justly 
demand—andfor six or eighthours’ daily 
employment, the renumeration is quite 
sufficient ;_ your responsibility being all 
comprehended in your punctuality of 
atteudance and accuracy of transcript ; 
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and indeed, if what you receive as the 
wages of your service,is to be used only 
for providing the supplies to your piea- 
sures, I should not hesitate to pronounce, 
that it isa great deal too much to be 
lett at the disposal of any youth, who 
from living under a paternal roof, and at 
a paternal board, has no other demands 
upon his purse, than what are indispen- 
sable to keep bis wardrobe in moderate 
repair. Muca money is a possession as 
dangerous to a young man, as much 
leisure, if the one be not prudentially 
ceconomized, and the other wisely im~ 
proved ; the profligate waste of the one, 
leads to the pernicious abuse of the oth- 
er; and vicious inclination is too often 
found to be commensurate with the 
means of indulgence. But the ruinous 
facilities of both may be avoided by the 
right application of your time; or, in 
the best sense of the phrase, “ by mak- 
ing the most of it.” And how is this to 
be done? [ will tell you. 

Divide it regularly ; 

Employ it profitably ; 

Apply it sedulously ; 

Redeem it anxiously. 

Divide it regularly. 

Business, study, and recreation, make 
up the sum of a young man’s occupation 
of time. In the first rank of bis engage- 
ments ought to be placed the pledge 
which he has given to his employers, to 
fulfil the duties attached to his sisuation. 
This,therefore, constitutes the first divi- 
sion of his time—and this division will 
comprehend the hours of attendance. 
That it may not trench upon the regu- 
larity of his system, he will take care 
to accomplish all he has to do within 
the given period ; and that he may 
effect this, he will not allow any unsea- 
sonable interruption which he can pre- 
vent, to interfere with bis purpose: he 
will reflect that he is of no other impor- 
tance in his office, than as he fulfils the 
duties of his peculiar department; but 
that while he continues toperform these, 
he secures to himself the important char- 
acter of a young man who can be de- 
pended upon. In office hours,therefore, 
he must have no other concern than that 
which relates to his official business— 
and every other object must be rejected as 
an irrelevant intrusion upon his attention. 

Now, my dear G » you are thus 
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occupied six hours in a day,and you are 
solemaly bound,by ao honourable sense 
of your compact, to apply them to the 
service of youreagazemeat. It seldom 
happens,I believe,that in your office the 
pressure of business exceeds the oppor- 
tunities which the hours set apart for its 
execution afford for its completion. You 
may, therefore, re-kon upon the entire 
possession of the rest of the day for your 
independent application to your own 
peculiar purposes: —whatever these pur- 
poses may be, therefore, do not suffer 
them to distract your thoumits, or divert 
your attention from that official direction 
of both to which both ought to be con- 
formed ; but content yourself with the 
conviction that you have time enough 
in the rest of the day to attend to them. 

By this arrangement,pressure will not 
produce hurry, nor will burry, should it 
occur from any extraordinary cause,im- 
plicate you in desultory or inaccurate 
performance of your duty. 

By dividing your time, you reduce 
all your pursuits into a regular system 
of action; you prevent their interfering 
with and confounding each other ; and, 
what is of greater consequence than all 
this, you effectually obviate all that long 
train of disabilities which invariably fol- 
low from procrastination, that ‘thief of 
time” asYoung very aptly calls it. Your 
hours of business, therefore, must be ap- 
plied to business only—and I should ad- 
vise you not to fall into that custon 
which prevails among young men, of 
making appointments with their young 
acquaintance to meet at their place 
of business upon the most trifling occa- 
sions; and carrying thither books either 
of frivolous import, or of a less justifia- 
ble description. 

This caution, unnecessary as it may 
appear, will assume some shape of im- 
portance,when itis recollected that every 
interruption produces delay in business. 
The value of your time will never be 
duly appreciated by those who take no 
account of their own; and while they 
think they have hours to spare, they will 
not reflectthat you have nota momentto 
lose.Suchimpertinents you should brush 
awayas you would the fly that lights 
upon the paper on which youare writing. 

Your private letters also are as much 
out Of place, if you are in the habit of 
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reading and answering them at your 
desk—and books or parcels which have 
nothing to do with the affairs of your 
office, should not be admitted among 
your public papers; the mixture dogs 
not bespeak the man of business, and 
this is the only character in which you 
should be known at such hours ; and 
here [ would protest against that idle 
practice of many of your brother clerks 
who are in the habit of keeping books 
of light or vicious reading in their desks, 
with which they waste manya half-hour 
that might and ought to be otherwise 
employed. Such a practice is apt to 
produce an estrangement of thought that 
detaches them from their occupation,and 
unfits them for that deliberative part of it 
which is at all times requisite,even in its 
most cursory claims upon their attention. 
Let it not be thought by you that Icarry 
this subject too far, and strain it beyond 
its general importance,by minutie which, 
in your opinion,have no tofluence upon 
the common progress of the business of 
office ;—for the fact is, my dearG ; 
thatin whatever station a young man is 
placed, his mind displays itself more by 
such deviations, than by the graver ex- 
ercises of his employ—these he is well 
aware if not performed with due con- 
sideration, give a stamp to his character 
at once, and therefore he keeps himself 
upon his guard, while he concludes,that 
he may indulge in the former witheut any 
danger of committing himself to the cen- 
sure of his employers. But all such in- 
dulgences, if continued, are very likely 
to clothe his proceedings with that des- 
ultory air, which, in time,will grow into 
character,and will goa great way towards 
diminishing the estimate of his official 
usefulness, or personal worth. Steadi- 
ness in a youth is a qualification which 
is held in much higher esteem by his 
superiors, than that sort of quickness 
which he is in the habit of depending 
upon for getting up his lost time, and 
supplying those consequent omissions 
which a uniform tenor of settled appli- 
cation would have enabled him to avoid. 
This steadiness is the satisfactory 
round of their confidence, but this 
quickness, while they perceive it to be 
the resource of his irregularity, will 
always deter them from giving him any 
agency of extraordinary trust; you will 
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therefore do well to avoid this common 
error of young men similarly situated 
with yourself; because whatever of 
your private pursuits mixes itself with 
your public duties, will be sure to im- 
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plicate you in ‘some inconvenient treas- 
pass upon the time allotted for the avo- 
cations of your employ,and in that pro- 
portion the execution of them will be 
imperfect, and incomplete. 


Concluded in our next- 
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ON THE VIRTUES OF COFFEE. 


———— 


From the European Magazine. 


T isa generally-received opinion,that 

the human frame is not less influenced 
by diet, than by climate ; that its dispo- 
sition,and characteristics, owe their orig- 
inality as much to food, as those diseas- 
es evidently do,which are the legitimate 
and indisputable issue of it. 

I{ the preceding position be just,there 
cannot surely be a subject more interest- 
ing toman,than the pursuit of that know- 
ledge which may instruct him to avoid 
what is hurtful to health,to select for his 
use such things as tend to raise the val- 
ue of his condition, and to carry the en- 
joyments of life to their utmost improve- 
ment. 

In England,the use of this berry hith- 
erto has been principally confined to the 
occasional Juxury of individuals; as 
such, it is scarcely an object of public 
concern ; but government, wisely con- 
sidering that this produce of our own 
West India islands is raised by our fel- 
low-subjects, and paid for in our own 
manufactures, has lately reduced the 
duty on the importation of plantation 
coffee ; which has brought it within the 
reach of almostevery description of peo- 
ple; and as it is not liable to any per- 
nicious process in curing it, and is inca- 
pable of adulteration, the use of it will 
probably become greatly extended ; as 
in other countries, it may diffuse itself 
among the mass of the people,and make 
a considerable ingredient in their daily 
sustenance. 

The extraordinary influence that cof- 
fee, judiciously prepared, imparts to the 
stomach, from its tonic and invigorating 
qualities, is strongly exemplified by the 
immediate effect produced on taking it, 
when the stomach is overloaded with 
food, or nauseated with surfeit, or de- 
bilitated by intemperance. : 

To constitutionally weak stomachs, i 
affords a pleasing sensation ; it accele- 


rates the process of digestion, corrects 
crudities, and removes the colic and 
flatulencies. 

Besides its effect in keeping up the 
harmony of the gastrick powers, it dif- 
fuses a general warmth that cherishes the 
animal spirits, and takes away the list- 
lessness and languor which so greatly 
embitter the hours of nervous people, 
after any deviation to excess, fatigue, or 
irregularity. 

From the warmth and efficacy of cof- 
fee in attenuating the viscid fluids, and 
increasing the vigour of the circulation, 
it has been used with great success in 
thefluor utbus,in the dropsy,and in worm 
complaints; and in those comatose, 
anasarcous,and suchotherdiseases as arise 
from unwholeseme food, wantofexercise, 
weak fibres,and obstructed perspiration. 

There are but few people who are 
not informed of its utility for the head- 
ache; the steam sometimes is very use- 
ful to mitigate pains of the head :—in 
the West Indies,where the violent spe- 
cies of head-ache, such as cephalea, 
hemicrania, and clavus, are more fre- 
quent and more severe than in Europe, 
coffee is the only medicine that gives re- 
lief. Opiates are sometimes used, but 
coffee has an advantage that opium does 
not possess ; it may be taken in all con- 
ditions of the stomach ; and at all times 
by women, who are most subject to 
the complaints; as it dissipates those 
congestions and obstructions that are 
frequently the cause of the disease, and 
which opium is known to increase,when 
its temporary relief is past. 

Coffee having the admirable property 
of promoting perspiration,it allays thirst, 
and checks preternatual heat, 

The great use of coftee in France is 
supposed to have abated the prevalency 
of the gravel. 


In the French Colonies,where coffee 
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is more used than with the English, as 
well as in Turkey,where it is the priaci- 
pal beverage, not only the gravel,but the 
gout, those tormentors of so many of 
the human race, are scarce known. 

It has been found useful in quieting 
the tickling vexatious cough that often 
accompanies the small-pox, and other 
eruptive fevers. A dish of strong cof- 
fee, without milk or sugar, taken fre- 
quently in the paroxysm of an asthma, 
abates the fit: and I have often known 
it to remove the fit entirely. Sir John 
Floyer, who had been afflicted with the 
asthma from the seventeenth year of his 
age until he was upwards of fourscore, 
found no remedy in all his elaborate re- 
searches, until the latter part of his life, 
when he obtained it by coffee. 

Prepared strong and clear,and diluted 
with a great portion of boiled milk,it be- 
comes a highly nutritious and balsamic 
diet ; proper in hectic,pulmonic, and all 
complaints where a milk diet is useful ; 
and Is a great restorative toconstitutions 
emaciated by the gout and other chronic 
disorders. 

Long watching and intense study are 
wonderfully supported by it,and without 
the ill consequences that succeed the sus- 
pension of rest and sleep,when the ner- 
vous influence has nothing to sustain it, 

Bacon says,“coffee comforts the head 
and heart,and helps digestion.” Dr. Wil- 
lis says, “ being daily drank, it wonder- 
fully clears and enlightens each part of 
the soul, and disperses all the clouds of 
every function.” The celebrated Dr. 
Hervey used it often; Voltaire lived al- 
most on it; and the learned and seden- 
tary of every country have recourse to it 
to refresh the brain, oppressed by study 
and contemplation. 

Itis not to be expected that coffee 
should escape objections ; and among its 
most furious enemies was Simon Paulli; 
but he founded his prejudice against cof- 
fee,as he had his prejudices against tea, 
chocolate, and sugar, not on experience, 
but on anecdotes that he had picked up 
by hasty travellers, which had no other 
foundation than absurd report and con- 
jecture :—but on these absurd tales this 
learned man confesses he supported a 
notion that coffee (like tea to theChinese) 
acted asa great drier to the Persians,and 
abated aphrodisiacal warmth. ‘This 
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opinion has been received,and propaga- 
ted from him, as he received and propa- 
gated it from its fabulous origin. The 
facts have been refuted by Du Four, 
and many travellers. on 

Sir Thomas Herbert, who was seve- 
ral years in theEast,tells us that the Per- 
sians have a different opinion of coffee : 
—‘ They say, that coffee comforts the 
brain,expels melancholy and sleep, pur- 
ges choler,ligbtens the spirits,and begets 
an excellent concoction: and,by custom, 
becomesdelicious. But all these virtues 
do not conciliate their liking of it so 
much,as the romantic notion, that it was 
invented and brewed by the ANGEL 
Gagriex to restore Mahomet’s decayed 
moisture, which it did effectually. 

A subject like coffee, possessed of ac- 
tive principles and evident operatigns, 
must necessarily be capable of misappli- 
cation and abuse; and there must be 
particular habits which there operations 
disturb, Slare says he used it in too 
great excess, and it affected his nerves ; 
but Dr. Fothergill, who was a sensible 
man,and did not use it too great excess, 
though he was of a very delicate habit, 
and could not use tea, drank coffee “ al- 
most constantly for many years,without 
reeeiving aby inconvenience from it.” 

But the history of particular cases 
sometimes serves but to prove,that man- 
kind are not all organized alike; and 
that the sympathy of one, and the an- 
tipathy of another,ought by no means to 
render useless that infinite variety which 
pervades all nature; and with which 
the earth is blessed in the vegetable cre- 
ation. Were it so, physic would ac- 
quire but little aid from the toils of phi- 
losophers,when philosophy had no other 
incitement to labour than barren specu- 
lation. 

It has long been acustom with many 
people among us, to add mustard to 
their coffee : mustard,or aromatics,may, 
with great propriety, be added in flatu- 
lent,languid,and scorbutic constitutions ; 
and particularly by invalids,and in such 
cases where warmth or stimulus is re- 

uired, 

The Eastern nationsadd either cloves, 
cinnamon,cardamoms, cummin-seed, or 
essence of amber, &c. but neither milk 
or sugar. Milk and sugar, without the 
aromatics, are generally used with it in 
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Europe, America, and the West India 
Islands,except when taken after dinner ; 
thea the method of the French is com- 
monly followed,and the milkis omitted. 

A cup ortwo thustaken after dinner, 
without cream or milk, promotes diges- 
tion, and has been found very servicea- 
ble to those who are habituaily costive. 
Ifa draught of water is taken before 
coffee, according to the eastern custom, 
it gives it a tendency to act as an aperi- 
ent. 

If a knowledge of the principles of 
coffee, founded on examination and va- 
rions experiments, added to observations 
made onthe extensive and indiscriminate 
use of it,cannot authorise us to attribute 
to it any particular circumstance un- 
friendly to the human frame :—if the 
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unerring test of experience has confirm- 
ed its utility, in many countries, notex- 
clusively productive of those inconve- 
niencies, habits, and diseases, for which 
its peculiar properties seem most appli- 
cable :—let those properties be duly 
considered, and let us reflect on the 
state of our atmosphere, the food and 
mode of life of the inhabitants, so inju- 
rious to youth and beauty, filling the 
large towns and cities with cbronical in- 
firmities ; and I think it will be evident 
what advantages will result from the 
general use of coffee in England, as aa 
article of diet, from the comforts of 
which the poor are not excluded,and to 
what purposesit may often be employed, 
as a safe and powerlul medicine. 


London ; April 8, 1817. 
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DR. CAREY ON A COFFEE SIMMERER. 
From La Belle Assemblee. 


Mr. Eprrer, 
x . . vod 
HE use of coffee becoming every 
day more extensive in this country, 


4 I presume that any suggestion for the 


~~ improvement of that pleasant and salu- 


ree 


* 


>» brious beverage cannot be unacceptable 


© to the public. Under that persuasion, I 


» beg leave to communicate a method of 


| coffee-making, which I have long prac- 
'tised, and which I[ find to answer my 


» purpose better than any other; although 


I have tried several,and bestowed on the 


subject a share of attention, which your 


readers will hardly deem censurable, 
when apprised that coffee has, for the 
last three years, been my only beverage, 
except morning and evening tea. 

My process is that of simmeringover 
the small but steady flame of a lamp; a 
process at oncesimple,easy,and uniform- 
ly productive of ao extract so gratefulto 
the palate and the stomach as to leave 
me neither the want nor desire of any 
stronger liquor. But to accomplish this, 
a vessel of peculiar construction is re- 
quisite. Mine is a straight-sided pot, as 
wide at top as at bottom, and inclosed 
in a case of similar shape, to which it is 
soldered air-tight at the top. The case 
is above an inch wider than the pot ; 
descends somewhat less than an inch 
below it, and is entirely open at the 
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bottom ; thus admitting and confining a 
body of hot air all round and underneath 
the pot: the lid is double,and the vessel 
is,of course,furnished with a convenient 
handle and spout. 

The extract may be made either with 
hot or coid water. If intended for 
speedy use hot water will be proper,but 
not actually boiling ; and,the powdered 
coffee being added, nothing remains but 
to close the lid tight, to stop the spout 
with acork,and place the vessel over the 
lamp, where it may remain unattended 
until the coffee is wanted for immediate 
use. It may then be strained through a 
bag of stout coarse linen, which will 
transmit the liquid so perfectly clear as 
not to contain the smallest particle of 
the powder. The strainer is tied round 
the mouth of an open cylinder, or tube, 
which is fitted into the mouth of the cof- 
fee-pot that is to receive the fluid, as a 
streamer is fitted into the mouth ofa 
saucepan ; and if the coffee-pot have a 
cock near the bottom,the liquid may be 
drawn out as fast and as hot as it flows 
from the strainer. 

If thecoffee be not intended forspeedy 
use,as is the case with me, who have my 
simmerer placed over my night lamp at 
bed-time,to produce the beverage which 
I am to drink the next day at dinnerand 
supper time; in such cases cold water 
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may be used with equal, or perhaps 
superior advantage. 

_ With respect to the lamp, although a 
fountain lainpis undoubtedly preferable, 
any of the common small lamps which 
are seen in every tin-shop, will answer 
the purpose, provided thatit contain a 
sufficiency of oil to continue burning 
brightduring the requisite length of time. 
The tube, or burner,of my lamp is little 
more than one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter; and this at the distance of one 
inchand three quarters below the bottom 
of the pot,with the wick little more than 
one-eighth of an inch high, and with 
pore spermaceti oil, bas invariably per- 
ormed, as above described, without re- 
quiring any trimming or other attention, 
and without producing any smoke ; 
whereas if the wick was too high, or the 
oil not good, the certain consequences 
would be smoke, soot, and extinction. 
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One material advantage attending this 
mode of coffee-making is, that a smaller 
quantity of the powdered berry is requisite 
to give the desired strength to the liquor. 
The common methods require that the 
powder be coarse,in which state it does 
not give out its virtues secompletely as if 
it were ground finer; whereas in this pro- 
cess it may be used as fine as it can con- 
veniently be made; and the finer it is the 
smaller will be the quantity required, or 
the richer the extract,as I have agreeably 
experienced, since I have been enabled 
by the new invention of Messrs.Deakin 
aud Duncan, of Ludgate-hill, to have 
my coffee at once reduced to the proper 
degree of fineness by a single operation, 
without the tedious labour of a second 
grinding with the mill tightened.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &e. Joun Carey. 

June 1817. 








THE LAMENT OF TASSO. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


At Ferrara (in the library) are preserved the 
original MSS. of Tasso’s Gierusalemme and 
of Guarini’s Pastor Fido, with letters of 
Tasso, one from Titian toAriosto; and the 
inkstand and chair,the tomb and the house, 
of the latter. But as misfortune hasa greater 
interest for posterity, and little or none for 
the contemporary,the cell whereTasso was 
confined in the hospital of St. Anna attracts 
a more fixed attention than the residence or 
the monument of Ariosto---at least, it had 
this effect on me. There are two inscriptions, 
one on the outer gate, the second over the 
cellitself,inviting,annecessarily ,thewonder 
and the indignation of the spectators. Fer- 
rara ismuch decayed,and depopulated; the 
castle still exists entire ; and I saw the court 
where Parisinaand Hugo were beheaded, 
according to the annal of Gibbon. 


I. 
Lage G years! --It tries the thrilling frame 
to bear 
An eagle-spirit of a Child of Song--- 
Long years of outrage, calumuy, and wrong; 
Imputed madoess,pri-oned solitude, 
And the mind’scanker in its savage mood, 
When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart ; and the abhorred grate, 
Marring the sunbeams with it hideous shade, 
Works thro’ the throbbing eyeba!| to the brain 
With a hot sense of heaviness and pain ; 
And bare, at once, Captivity displayed 
Stands scoffing thro’ the never-opened gate, 
Which nothixg thro’ its bars admits, save day 
And tasteless tood, which I have eat alone 
Till its unsocial bitterness is gone ; 
And I can banquet like a beast of prey, 
Sullen and lonely, couching in the cave 
Which is my lair, and---it may be---my grave. 


All this hath somewhat worn me, and may 
wear, 

But must be borne. I stoop not to despair; 

For I have batiled with mine agony, 

And made me wings wherewith to overfly 

The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 

And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall, 

And revelled among men and things divine, 

And poured my spirit over Palestine, 

In honour of the sacred war for him, 

The God who was on earth and is in heaven, 

For he hath strengthenedme inheart and limb. 

That thro’ this sufferance I might be forgiven, 

I have employed my penance to recor 

How Salem’sshrine was won,and how adored. 


If. 
But this is o’er---my pleasant task is done :--- 
My long-sustaining friend of many years! 
If I do blot thy fina! page with tears, 
Know, that my sorrows bave wrang from me 
none. 
But thou,my young creation! my soul’s child! 
Which ever playing round me came and 
smiled, 
And chr me from myself with thy sweet 
sight, 
Thou ob art gane---and so is my delight ; 
And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 
With this last bruise apon a broken reed. 
Thou too art ended---what is left me now ? 
For I have anguish yet to bear---and how? 
1 know not that---but in the innate force 
Of my own spirit shall be found resource. 
I have notsunk, for I had no remorse, 
Nor cause for such; they call me mad---and 
why? 
Oh Leonora! wilt not thou reply ? 
I was indeed delirious in my heart 
To lift my love so lofty as thou art; 
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But stil] my frenzy was not of the mind ; 
I knew my fault, and feel my punishment 
Not less because I suffer it unbent. 
That thou wert beautiful, and J not blind, 
Hath _—, the sin which shuts me from man- 

kind : 
But let them go,or torture as thy will, 
My heart can multiply thine image still ; 
Successful love may sate itself away, 
The wretched are the faithfui; ’t is their fate 
To have all feeling save the one decay, 
And every passion into one dilate, 
As rapid rivers into oceans pour ; 
But ours is fathomless,and uath no shore. 

Il! 


Above me,hark! the long and maniac cry 
Of minds and bodies in captivity. 
And hark! the lash and the increasing howl, 
And tie half-inarticulate blasphemy ! 
There be some here with worse than frenzy 
foul 
Some who do still goad onthe o’er-laboured 
mind. 
And dim the little light that’s left behind 
With needless torture, as thei tyrant will 
Is wound up to the lust of doing ill ; 
With these and with their victims am I classed. 
?Mid sounds and sights like these long years 
have passed ; 
’Mid sights and sounds like these my life may 
C1Ose 5 
So let it be---for then ae repose. 
IV. 
I have been patient, let me be so yet ; 
I have forgotten half £ would forget, 
But it revives---oh! would it were my lot 
To be forgetful as t am forgot ! 
Feel I not wroth with those who bade me 
dwell 
In this vast lazar-house of many woes? 
Where ae is not mirth, nor thought the 
mind, 
Nor words a language,nor e’en men mankind: 
Where cries reply to curses, shrieks to blows, 
And each 1s to: tured in his separate hell—- 
For we are crowded in our solitudes--- 
Many, but each divided by the wall, 
Which echoes Madness’ in her babbling 
_ moods ;--- 
While al} can hear, none heed his neighbour’s 
call--- 
None ! - ag that One, the veriest wretch of 
a > | 
Who was not made to be the mate of these, 
Nor bound between Distraction and Disease. 
Feel 1 not wroth with those who placed me 
here ? 
Who have debased me in the minds of men, 
ebarring me the usage of my own, 
Biighting my life in best of its career, 
Bronding my thoughts as things to shun and 
ar 
Would I not pay them back these pangsagain 
And teach them it.ward serrow’s charset 
The struggle to be calm,and cold distress, 
Which undermines our stoical success ? 
No !---still too proud to be vindictive---I 
Have pardoned princes’ insults,and would die. 
Yes,Sister ofmy Sovereign! for thy sake 
1 weed all bitterness from out my breast, 
it hath no business where thou art a guest ; 
Thy brother hates-—-but I can not detest ; 
Thou pitiest not---but I can not forsake. 
Vv 


sok on a love which knows not to despair, 
De all un uenched is still my better part, 
welling p mee P in my shut and silent heart 
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As dwells the gathered lightning in its cloud, 
Encom Lap ith itsdark and rolling aerond, 
Till struck,---forth flies the all-ethereal dart 
And thus at the collision of thy name[frame, 
The vivid ht still flashes through my 
And for a moment all things as they were 

Flit by me ;---they are gone-—I am the same. 
And yet my love without ambition grew 5 

I knew tty state, my station, and 1 knew 
A princess was no love-mate for a bard; 
I told it not, I breathed it not, it was 
Sufficient to itself, its own reward; 
And if my eyes revealed it, they, alas: 
Were punished by the silentness of thine, 
And yet I did not venture to repine. 
Tiou wert to me a crystal-girded shrine, 
Worshipped at holy distance, and around 
Hallowed and meekly kissed the saintly 
ground ; 

Not for thou wert a princess, but that Love 
Had robed thee with a giory,and arrayed 
Thy lineaments in beauty that dismayed--- 
Oh! not dismayed---but awed,likeQue above; 
And in that sweet severity there was 

A something which all softness did surpass--- 
I know not how---thy genius mastered mine-~ 
My star stood still before thee :—-af it were 
Presumptuous thus to love without design, 
That sad fatality hath cost me dear ; 

But thou art dearest still, and 1 should be 
Fit for this cell,which we me ,but for thee. 
The very love which locked me to my chain 
Hath lightened half itsweight; and for the rest, 
Though heavy, lent me vigour to sustain, 
And leok to thee with uadivided breast, 

And foil the an ee of Pain. 

‘I. 

It is no marvel---from my very birth 
Mysoulwasdrunk withlove, which did pervade 
And miugle with whate’er I saw on earth ; 
Of objects all inanimate I made 

Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 
And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of wavingtrees,and dreamed uacounted hours 
Tho’ I was chid for wandering; and the wise 
Shook their white aged heads o'er me,and said 
Of such materials wretched meu were made, - 
And such a truant boy would end in wo, 
Aud that the only lessoa was a blow ; 

And then they smote me,and I did not weep, 
But cursed them in my beart,and to my hanat 
Returued aud weptaione,aud dreamed again 
The visions which arise without a steep. 

And with my years my soul began to paat 
With feelings of strauge tumult and soft pain; 
And the whole heart exhaled into One Want, 
Bat undefined and wandering,till the day 

1 found the thing 1 sougbt---and that was thee; 
And then I lost my being all to be 

Absorbed in thine--the world was pastaway-- 
Thou didst ee earth to me! 

I loved all solitude---but little thought 

To spend { know not what of life, remote 
From ail communion with existence, save 
The maniac and his tyrant; had I been 
Their fellow, many years ere this had seen 
My mind like theirs corrupted to its grave , 
But whohath seen mewrithe,or heardme rave? 
Perchance iv sucha cell we suffer more 
Than the wretched sailor on his desert shore ; 
The world is all before him---smine is Aere, 
Scarce sarice the space they must accord wy 

ier. 

What though he perish, he may lifthis eye, 
And wighndpledaionse opbraid¢he sky--. 
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I will not raise my own in such reproof, 
Although ’tis clouded by my dungeon roof, 
Vill. 


Yet do I feel at times my mind decline, 
But with asense of its decay :---I see 
Unwonted lights along my prison shine, 
And a strange demon, whois vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains, below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free ; 
But much to One,who long hath suffered so, 
Sickness of heart,and narrowness of place, 
And all that may be borne,or can debase. 
I theught mine enemies had been but man, 
But spirits may be leagued with them---all 
Farth 

Abandons--- Heaven forgets me--in the dearth 
Of such defence the Powers of Evil can, 
It may be, tempt me further, and prevail 
Against the outworn creature they assail. 

hy in this furnace is my spirit proved 
Like steel 1; tempering fire? because L loved? 
Because I loved what not to love, and see, 
Was more or less than mortal, and than me. 

(X. 
I once was quick in feeling---that is o’er--- 
My scars are callous,or I should have dashed 
My brain against these bars as the sun flashed 
In mockery through them;---if I bear and bore 
The much I have recounted, and the more 
Which hath no words, ’tis that I would not die 
And sanctiou with self-slaughter the dull lie 
Which svared me here, and with the brand of 
shame 

Stamp madness deep into my memory, 
And woo compassion toa blighted name, 
Sealing the sentence which my foes proclaim. 


[vox 2 


No---it shall be immortal !---and I make 

A future temple of my present cell, 

Which nations yet shall visit for my sake. 

While thou, Ferrara! when oo longer dwell 

The ducal chiefs w thin thee, shalt fall down, 

And crumbling piecemeal view thy hearthless 
halls, , 

A poet’s wreath shall be thine only crewn) 

A poet’s dungeon thy most fair renown, 

While sirangers wonder o’er thy peopled 
walis ! 

And thou,Leonora! thou---who wert ashamed 

That such as IL could love---who blushed to 
hear 

To less than monarchs that thou couldst. be 
dear, 

Go ! tell thy brother that my heart, untamed 

By grief,years.wea:iness---and it may be 

A taint of that ve would impute to me--- 

From long infect:on of a den like this, 

Where the mina rots congenial with the abyss, 

Adores thee still ;---and add---that when the 
towers 

And battlements which guard his joyous hours 

Of banquet, dance, and revel, are torgot, 

Or left untended in a dull repose, 

This---this shall he a consecrated spot ! 

But thou---when all that Birth and Beauty 
throws 

Of magic round thee is extinct---shalt have 

One naif the lamvel whicho’ershades my grave, 

No power in death cau tear our namesapart, 

As nowe in life could rend thee trom my heart. 

Yes, Leonoia! it shail be our fate 

To be entwined for ever---but too iate! 
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a To the Editor of the Monthy Magazine. 
{Ts 

N your very valuable publication 

we are informed that a glass bottle, 
empty,corked,and sealed at the end,* in 
order,to distinguish the ends,was fasten- 
ed to a sea-line, and let down into the 
sea tothe depth of 100 ftaiboms; on 
being drawn up,it was found tobe filled 
with water,and the cork inverted,firmly 
fixed into the neck of the bottle; and, 
being repeatedly done, the same effects 
were produced. A foot cube of sea-wa- 
ter (as | am informed,) weights 1030 
Ounces avoirdupois, Now, suppose 
the throat of the bottle in width would 
square five-eighths one-sixteenth of an 
inch, the pressure of water on the cork 
would bel25pounds at the above depth, 
I presume a cork cannot be stuffed into 
a bottle so firm as to resist this weight ; 
I think the neck of the bottle will sooner 
burst ; but, however this may be, I am 
persuaded it was not. By this pressure, 
then, is the cork forced into the bottle. 
and it fills, and by the same pressure is 


* See Aty. Vol. I. p. 257. 





the cork fixed again in the bottle’s throat; 
for,let it be recollected, the water press- 
es in every direction alike; and, as long 
as any could squeeze in, so long would 
the cork continueto rise towards its place; 
if there was room (or only one particle to 
go abreast by the side, or through the 
cork,it would be sufficient to raise it, 
Now, with regard to the cork being in- 
verted, and that repeatedly, ] think is 
easily accounted for, thus-—sealing wax 
is much heavier than water, and much 
more so than cork; itis very natural 
then for the sealed end to preponderate, 
This is perfectly consistent with the laws 
of gravity: heace the lighter end leads 
the way into the throat of the bottle, 
April 1817. W. Bioorg. 


—a— 
From La Belle Assemblee. 
A PARALLEL TO MADAME LAVALETTE. 


Theexertions of Madame Lavaletteto 
save her husband have been highly extol- 
led,yet not above their meed. The lady 
ot an ancestor of a late Asiatic victor, 
SirH, encountered greater personal 
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danger,and wasnot less successful in de- 
Jivering her husband from imminent peril. 
M. M , of N , was more 
than suspected of treasonable correspon- 
dence with Prince Charles Edward,and 
the poetical and musical John Roy 
Siewart, supported by a party of the 
@Scotch Greys, apprehended bim, Mr. 
Stewart was by birth a gentleman,but a 
sergeantcy of dragoons was no mean 
appointment for the son of a vassal in 
those days,when bon-fires were blazing 
hrough a very extensive district,because 
the younger brother of a powertul chief 
Shad obtained an Ensigncy in a regiment 
of foot. When a young gentieman 
determined to take his chaace of a hal- 
berd, he prevailed with two or three 
ousins,or friends,to share the adventure, 
Pand these well-descended soldiers made 
a separate cast in their corps. Mr.Stew- 
irt was politely entertained at N . 
nd urged to stay all night, with offers 
bf every accommodation for the men 
ander his command; but fearing a rescue 
ight be attempted he declined the in- 
itation,which he said would detain him 
eyond the time specified in lis orders. 
he lady was in hourly expectation of 
bofinement,yet would not be dissuaded 
fom attending her husband, wherever 
isdestiny might doom him to prison. 
She beseeched Mr. Stewart to allow Mr. 
to take her behind him on a 
billion. Mr, Stewart could not deny a 
equest so touching. The prisoner rode 
slowly on account of his lady’s situation. 
‘They came to a lone moor,and aboutits 
entre Mrs, M cried out to Mr. 
Stewart to dispatch his men different 
yays, to call some of her own sex to 
assist her. She pointed out the direc- 
ons nearest to dwelling-houses, The 
Men received permission, and rode off. 
Only Mr. Stewart remained ; Mrs. 
M after a little time, begged his 
help to alight, and in that act clasped 
nim so closely round the neck,as to give 
her husband time to escape,by spurring 
is horse to the utmost speed. Mr. 
Stewart dared not rejoin his regiment. 
e hastened to the rebel army, and died 
acolonel in the French service. John 
Roy Stewart’s Strathspey is probably 
well known to our fair readers. We 
have presented them with a specimen of 


his poetry. Though unpolished, it 
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breathes the soul of fire which informed 
his athletic indefatigable trame. 
—a- 
THE BARBERRY-BUSH. 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine- 

Your correspondent R. C, in remark- 
ing, from experiment, that ‘“ neither 
spring-wheat,about thirty yards distant, 
nor Lammas, about fifty, was at all in- 
jured by thix(supposed) noxious neigh- 
bour,” has turnished a proof, in addition 
to the many previously existing, of the 
entire harmiessness of the Barberry-bush, 
in respect to its supposed power of mil- 
dewing wheat in proximity with it, I 
hope this gentleman will excuse my ex~ 
pressing a wish that he had authenticated 
the above communication witb his real 
name,since he would have been thereby, 
to a greater degree,iustrumental in root- 
ing out a nonsensical and groundless pre- 
judice,which bas served to root up many 
a harmless Barberry-bush, I reter to the 
Gentleman's Magazine for November, 
1815, forsome observations on this sub- 
ject,resuitiug frommany years experience, 

May 14,1817. Jonun Laurence. 

— 
PICTURES ON PAINTED GLASS. 

Richness and clearness of colour are 
among the chief sources of pleasure de- 
rived from visible objects. But this co- 
lour never of itself raises that pleasure so 
powerfully as whenitis transparent from 
light passing through it. Thus the sun 
as he rises and sets in a serene summer, 
someumes shines through the steady 
clouds with a lucidness,variety and pow- 
er,that put to shameevery other display 
of colour whatever ; 

‘* The clouds ia thousand liv’ ries dight, 

** Rob’d in flames and amber light.” 
So in Painting of Glass,the richness and 
clearness of the tints immensely surpass 
all others, owing mainly to the inght shi- 
ning through the glass. ‘The very shad- 
ows themselves have considerabie trans- 
parency, and appear with a peculiar 
and luscious charm, by the advance of 
strong light into and its existence in the 
very domain of its natural enemy,shade, 
yet without ciminisbing that requisite 
shade. In this, and in the excess of 
brightness in the lights, especiaily in the 
warm tints, the imagination revels in vi- 
sual enjoymeat. It feels a mental exci- 
tation, at once romantic and keen, from 
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the novelty and intensity of the scene— 
a species of poetical temperament and 
cast of thought.—Ezaminer, July1817. 


a 
From the European Magazine. 
QUASSIA, 


This valuable commodity has been 
much abused and despised, owing chief- 
ly, I presume, to its having been gener - 
ally pushed forward as a substitute ; 
whereas, had it been suffered to stand 
forth upon its own merits,it would have 
made its way asa most welcome auxilia- 
ry in some of the most trying situations 
of life, Three strong,but simple claims, 
it has to public regard. First, the wood 
burned,powdered, and very finely sifted, 
furnishes a very excellent powder forthe 
teeth, harmless in its immediate use,and 
salutary in its effect for cleansing,sweet- 
ening, and preserving them from decay ; 
secondly,a strong decoction of the chips 
of quassia is a certain preventive and 
cure for chilblains (about one pound of 
chips, value 9d. to two gallons of water 
is sufficient) ; and, thirdly, half a wine 

lass of water, in which cassia has been 
boiled, or long infused, taken in the 
morning fasting, is exceedingly condu- 
cive to the renovation of health, spirits, 
and appetite. Should you consider 
important,and unexpensive receipts wor- 
thy to be circulated through the medium 
of your valuable channel of communica- 
tion,I will take the liberty to convey to 
you the result of my experiments,in cases 
of a similar nature. CEconomicus. 


eR 


ILLUSTRATION OF OBCSURE PROV- 
ERBS, CEREMONIES, &c. 


The fixing of evergreens,lawrels,mis- 
tletoe, & c. in houses at Christmas, and 
practice of saluting females under the lut- 
ter.—-Tradition saysthatthe first christian 
church in Britain was built of boughs ; 
and that the disciples adopted the plan as 
more likely to attract the notice of the peo- 
ple, because the monks built their temples 
in that manner, probably in imitation of 
the temples of Saturn,which were always 
under the oak. The great feast of Saturn 
was held in December ; and as the oaks 
were then without leaves, the people 
brought bows and sprigs of evergreens— 
and christians, on the 25th of the same 
month, did the like, from whence origi- 


nated the present custom.—New M, M. 
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PREDICTIONS. 

There are twoextraordinary instances 
of predictions being fulfilled, when no 
supernatural means can possibly be sup- 
posed. : 

The first is mentioned by the learned 
Bishop of Worcester, in the Preface 
to his Sermons on Prophecy. It is part 
of a chorus in the Medea of Seneca :— 


Venient annis 
Secula, seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Deteget orbes. 


This is obviously fulfilled by the in- 
vention ofthe compass,and the discovery 
of Awerica, 

The other is in the 


Dante’s Purgatorio. 
J’ mi volsi a man’ destro, e posi mente 
All altro polo, e vidi quatro stelle 
Non viste mai, fuor ch’ alla prima gente. 
Now this is an exact description of 


the appearance of the four stars near the 
south pole; and yet Dante is known to 
have written belore the discovery of the 
southern hemisphere.—Euro. Mag. 


Lord Chesterfield,who died in 1773, | 
foretold that the French Monarchy 
would not last to the end of the century: 
Nostradamus foretold (very clumsily in 
our opinion) the disastrous death of 
Henry I]. Regiomontanus foretold the 
capture of Paris, by theDuke of Guise ; 
and now follow more recent foretelling; 
videlrcet. 

‘ There was a lady prophetess atParis, 
madame Normand, with whom Buona- 
parte was often closeted,for the purpose 
of explaining the Xmperor’s dreams; one 
in particular, which he had dreamt re- 
peatedly,and which was past his finding | 
out. It was the dream of the three 
pbials ; one full of a colourless, another 
of a red liquor, and the third had nothing 
init. Madame Normand said, as soon 
as she heard it, “ I know what it means; 
but dare not tell it:” “ But I command 
you,” said the Emperor, “on pain of 
displeasure, to explain it.” “Then, if I 
must,” she said, “the redis the blood 
of your subjects, the white the tears of 
their relatives, and the empty phial your 
downfall.” Napoleon would have 


mounted into a furious passion with any 
oueelse ; but as he had promised for- 
giveness he bridled his rage, and, ashe 
respected the prophetess, he dismissed 
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her,muttering to himself, Si je tombe je 


me releverai. The fall and the recovery 
both took place, and, as we know, are 
come to pass; for by the royal amnesty, 
the servants of Napoleon are the servants 
of Louis X VIIE., which no Bourbon 
could have believed.’ 

The last prediction of the Parisian 
sooth-sayers was not so fortunate. Karly 
in July, 1816, it was rumoured that the 
sun would be extinct on the 18th; and 
on the 1 5th the placards began to appear 
in the wax -chandlers’ shops of the Palais 
Royal: * As the san will be e/eint on the 
1sth, a fuut faire une provision de 
bougies.’—Panor. 

—<—_—— 
From the Panorama, 
BRITISH EMBASSY TO PEKIN. 

The following is given as the most au- 
thentic account of the causes which led 
to the failure of the British Embassy, 
under the conduct of Lord Amherst. 
For further particulars we must wait till 
the whole history appears officially. 
Similar circumstances ate not new to the 
Chinese Court; a Russian Embassy, 
sent over land,some years ago was stop- 
ped on the same account ; and after sev- 


eral fruitless attempts,gave up the inten-- 


tion of seeing the Chinese Sovereign, 
and returnedhome. The harmony ofthe 
two countries continued uninterrupted. 

It appears that discussions, negocia- 
tions, and threats, were used at Tong 
Chew, in order to procure the perform- 
ance of the ceremonies, The point 
seemed to be given up by the Chinese, 
and Lord A. proceeded to Yuen Min 
Yuen, the Imperial gardens near Pe 
King ; and after travelling all night, to 
his great surprise when he alighted from 
his carriage,at six o’clock in the morning, 
he found himself in the Imperial Court, 
surrounded by the princes, and principal 
officers of state. An attempt was made 
to usher him unshaven, unwashed, and 
without his credentials,into the Empe- 
ror’s presence. Something like force, 
though not actual force, was used. At 
this time he had thrown himself, over- 
come with fatigue,into a chairin a small 
reom which was allotted him out of the 
crowd. Finding himself rudely seized 
by the arm,he sprang from his chair,and 
shook the person (the Duke as he is cal- 


led) off; (I believe)he put his hand on 
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his sword, and declared ina loud tone 
of voice he would not stir. The noise 
of his voice disturbed some of his suite, 
who being overcome with fatigue, had 
fallen asleep on acouch. They rallied 
about him, and Lord A. seeing Mr. 
Cook, his aid-de-camp, about to draw 
his sword, he called to him, saying, 
“ Mr. Cook, do not draw yet.” ‘The 
Duke then pacified him, and left him. 
He however returned very shortly, say- 
ing the Emperor bad sent a gracious 
message, that they must now return to 
Tong Chew, and that he would see 
them another day. Consequently, they 
again set out on their journey,after hav- 
ing been a few hours only at Yuen Min 
Yuen. They passed through the sub- 
urbs of Pekin,but did not enter the city, 
and arrived at Tong Chew late at night 
(I believe)on the second day after they 
had left it. Every thing now appeared 
settled; and they expected in a few 
days to be admitted into the presence of 
theEmperor ; but just before the break 
of day, they were all disturbed out of 
their sleep, with an order to prepare in- 
stantly for their journey to Canton, No 
kind of solicitation was made by Lord 
A.to remain, though some of the embas- 
sy say, that the mandarins evidently 
wished it. In a little time presents were 
brought from the Emperor, and others 
were taken in return by theChinese,who 
were permitted to make their own selec- 
tion. ‘They then set out on their jour- 
ney, and have been treated with every 
mark of attention ever since. The Em- 
peror has publisheda kind of penitentia- 
ry edict, complaining of having been de- 
ceived hy his mandarins, &c. §c.; and 
the Chinese that I have conversed with, 
evidently feel themselves disgraced. In 
short, it is the general opinion in the 
factory, that the spirited manner in which 
Lord A. conducted himself, will be pro- 
ductive of as much, if not more good, 
than had they been received in the hur- 
ried manner that seemed to be intended. 
It has given the Chinese,and particular- 
ly the court, some insight into our spir- 
ited and independent character: and 
they have seen, for the first time, an 
English ambassador acting with calm- 
ness and dignity, in a most trying situa- 
tion,disputing the right of equality for 
his own sovereign, and despising the 
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there is but one sun in the heavens, and 
one emperor on earth. 

Sir GeorgeStaunton will return home 
with Lord Amherst, whose arrival is 
shortly expected.— Pan, July, 1817. 

AN ELEPHANTS GALLANTRY. 

Petersburgh, April 2, 1817.—A 
wooden house has been butit for the ele- 
phants with whichtheEmperor has been 
presented by the Shah ot Persia ; the 
male is seventeen feet high, and 1s the 
same upon which the Persian monarch 
used toride under an awning Some 
Persians have remained here to attend 
these animals. A very curious circum- 
stance occurred a few days since. A 
lady who often came to see the elephant, 
was accustomed to bring him bread, 
apples, &c. Oue day the animal, by 
way of shewing his gratitude,seized the 
lady with his trunk, and put her upon 
his back, on the place where the driver 
usually sits. T'he poor woman, terrified 
by this unexpected piece of gallantry, 
shrieked violently,and begged to be tak- 
en down ; but the Persians assured her 
that it was far more prudent to remain 
where she was. She _ was therefore, 
obligedto wait tillthe elephant jaid hold 
of her again, and set her down as gently 
as he had before lifted her up.— Panor. 


From the Gentleman’‘s Magazine. 
Selections from the Works of Fuller 


and South, &c. By the Rev, Arthur 

Broome. 1817. 

These “Selections” from the Works 
of Fuller and South are well calculated 
to instruct by sound precept, and con- 
vince by powerful argument—at the 
same time that they amuse and delight 
by continual sallies of humour and wit. 

“ Jesting. Harmless mirth is the best 
cordial against the consumption of the 
spirits: wherefore, jesting is not unlawfull, 
if it trespasseth not in quantity, quality, 
or season.—Jest not with the two-edged 
sword of God’s word. Will nothing 
please thee to wash thy hands in, but the 
font? or to drink healths in, but the 
church chalice? And know, the whole 
art is learnt at the first admission, and 
profane jests will come without calling. 
If in the troublesome days of King Ed- 
ward the Fourth, a citizen in Cheapside 
was executed as a traitour,for saying he 


menaces of an Emperor, who déclares would make his sonne heir to the crown, 





though he only meant his own house, 
having a crown for the signe; more 
dangerous it is, to wit-wanton it with 
the majesty of God. Wherefore, if 
without thine intention, and agarust wy 
will, by chance-medly thou bitest serip- 
ture in ordinary discourse, yet fly to the 
city of retuge,and pray toGod to forgive 
thee.—Scoff not at the naturall deieets 
of any which are not in their power to 
mend, Qh, ’tis crueltie to beat a crip- 
ple with his own crutches !— Neither 
scorn any for his profession if honest, 
though poor and painfull.—He that re- 
Jates another man’s wicked jest with de- 
light, adopts it for his own.—He that 
will lese his friend for a jest, deserves to 
die a beggar by the bargain.— We read 
that all those who were boro in Engiand 
the year after the beginning of the great 
mortality in 1344, wanted their foure 
cheek teeth. Such let thy jests be, that 
they may not grinde the credit of thy 
friend, and make not jests so long till 
thou becomest one.”— Fuller. 





NATURAL HISTORY. BFES. 
To the Editor of the Montiily Magazine. 
Sirn—As I was lately walking ina 


garden, I noticed some bees busily em- 
ployed upon the blossoms of some scarlet 
runner kidney beans ;_ I was surprised 
to find that, instead of burying them- 
selves within the blossom, asis their us- 
ual manner with other flowers, they a- 
lighted on the outside,& thrust their pro- 
boscis into an opening, which appeared to 
be formed by nature for that purpose, 
and which was found only in those flow- 
ers whose petals were fully expanded. 
I examined the blossoms of some dwarf 
beans, but could find none of them per- 
forated in asimilar manner. AsI have 
never met with a notice of this fact, I 
hope you wiil favor it witha place. Y. 
emai! 
INTERIOR HEAT OF THE EARTH. 

It is well known that the deeper we 
enetrate into the earth the greater is the 
warmth, AtFreyberg, they pretend to 
have calculated, that this increase of 
warmth amounts to one degree of the 
thermometer for 150 feet ; from which 
it is inferred, that at the. depth of 50 
German (225 English miles, iron must 
melt, and the interior of the earth be a 


sea of liquid fire. 
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MEMOIR OF M. TALMA, THE FRENCH GARRICK. ( Extracted principally from 
Lady Morean’s * France,” a new novel. ) 


From the Literary Gazette, 


ALMA, who is now in his fif- 

tieth year, was boro in France, 
and remained there till he attained his 
eighth year,when he was sent to receive 
a part of his education in Eugland. It 
is a remarkable circumstance in this early 
part of his life, that he was selected to 
perform a priocipal character in a play, 
that was got up and performed before 
their royal Highnesses the Prince Re- 
gent and Duke ot York,by the proprie- 
tors of theacademy where he was placed; 
and that, tho’ he acquitted himself very 
well, he was so much agitated by his 
emotions in this his first essay, as not to 
recover from its effects for some time after 
the performance was over. He returned 
to France in his fifteenth year to finish 
his education, remained at college a few 
years, and revisited England in 1783. 
It was at this period that be first felt an 
inclination for that profession, of which 
he was destined to become so distinguish- 
ed an ornament. On seeing Mr.Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons in tragedy, he return- 
ed to France in 1786, and began to ap- 
ply himself to surgery, as his future pro- 
fession; but his predominant passion still 
carrying him on the stage, M. Moleé, a 
celebrated comic actor with whom he 
became acquainted, took him under his 
care, and, from the high opinion he ea- 
tertained of his talents,introduced him to 
the committee of the Theatre Francais, 
by whom he was engaged: in 1787 he 
made his first appearance in tbe character 
of Seidin Voltaire’s Mahomet. He was 
then about 20. 

_ The deb&tof Talmaexcited no enthu- 
siasm. The part of Charles LX. in the 
tragedy of that name, by Ch-nier, was 
the only one which afforded him an 
Opportunity of commencing & establish- 
ing his reputation. Among other things, 
twas observed that he devoted such 
Minute attention to his costume and 
head-cress, and gave so peculiar an ex- 
Pression to his features,thathe presented 
asiriking resemblance to the portraits 
Which are preserved of that monarch. 


French critics have been divided in 
opinion concerning the merits of Talma, 
who is the creator of a newstyle of de- 
clamation on the French stage, Some 
have accused him of beaviness in his 
delivery, a bollowness of tone, and a 
voice which is almost always confined, 
and which never developes itself except 
by sudden bursts. Others declare him to 
be a model of the beau idéal, and an 
artist who has arrived at a degree of per- 
fection which none ever before attained, 
and which none can in future hope to 
acquire, 

Impartial amateurs agree that no one 
equals Ta)main thecharacter of a tyrant 
or a conspirator, suchas Nero, Manlius, 
&c.; but in those which require spirit, 
nobleness, and dignity, like Tancred, 
Orosmanes, Achilles, &c. they prefer 
La Fond, who at this moment shares 
with him the tragicsceptre of the Theatre 
Francais. 

The French almost despair of finding 
his equal-—his superior they think impos- 
sible. It was not to be expected that 
such aman as ‘Talma, considering the 
timesin which helived,could have avoid- 
ed the imputation of party principles, He 
accordingly has been put down as of the 
revolutionary party ; but this is an error, 
or rather a calumny, of his enemies, for 
he was during the whole course of the 
moderate party, and, whatever his ene- 
mies may say to the contrary, he never 
made himself conspicuous. His com- 
manding talents—his general acquire- 
ments—and, above all, the excellence of 
his private character,so distinguished for 
liberality and hospitality, cannot fail to 
ensure him a favourable reception in this 
country. He speaks English fluently, 
but does not intend to perform any char- 
acter in an English play,nor indeed is it 
certain that be willin a French one,ashe 
came here merely for bis amusement. 

The celebrated critic Geoffroy, per- 
haps a little too much imbued with the 
principles of the old school, frequently 
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attacked the acting and declamation of 
Talma in the Journal des Debuis. The 
latter, who was intoxicated with the 
applauses lavished upon him, could not 
endure the pointed censures with which 
the old critic daily stung him. One 
evening, whilst Geoffroy was at the 
Theatre Francais, accompanied by his 
wife, and a lady and gentleman their 
friends, the door of his box suddenly 
opened while the performers were on the 
stage, A man appeared, and said in a 
loud voice, “ls M. Geoffroy here ?” 
Without waiting for a reply, he entered 
the box, and seizing Geoffroy by the 
hand, “ Come out, villain ! continued 
he.—“ Heavens, "tis M. Talma !” ex- 
claimed Madame Geoffroy. The friend 
ofthe critic then repelling the tragic 
monarch, whose nails were already im- 
printed in characters of blood upon the 
hand of his censor, succeeded in forcing 
him out of the box and closing the door 
upon him. ‘The door was however, 
opened a second time ; the siege of the 
box again commenced, but the occupants 
had theadvantage, and remained masters 
of the field of battle. Had such an 
affair as this occurred in Englabd, the 
actor would have been tried for an 
assault. In France, however, he was 
dismissed with a slight reproof, which 
Savary,who was then minisier of police, 
delivered to him witha smile. On the 
following dayGeoffroy gavea description 
of this scene in the Journal des Debuts, 
and was expert enough to turn the joke 
against his adversary. 

* Napoleon was exceedingly attached 
to ‘l'alma, and appointed lim his reader. 

We are happy in being able on the 
preseat occasion to subjoin an extract 
from Lady Morgan’s forth-coming 
work, further ‘Mustrative of the peculiar 
talents of this distinguished actor. 

“ Britunnicus,” says Lady Morgan, 
“30 long the fashion, from the inimitable 
performance of 'T'alma in Nero, awakeo- 
ed my most anxious expectations ; ; and 
it was not without emotion that I saw 

mysel!, for the first time, in the great 
national theatre oi France, and in a box 
chosen and procured for me byM.Talmwa 
himself. Stull, however great my expec- 
tation, however lively my impatience for 
the rising of the curtain, which recalled 
the long-blunted vivacity of teelings of 
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childish solicitude and curiosity, I soon 
perceived that I was cold, languid, and 
inanimate to the genuine French audience 
that surrounded me. ‘The house was an 
overflow at an early hour: the orchestra, 
cleared of all its instruments, was filled 
to suffocation; and the parterreé,as usual, 
crowded with men (chiefly from the 
public schools and lycces, whose criti- 
cisms not anfrequenily decide the fate of 
new pieces,and give weight to the repu- 
tation of old ones,) exhibited hundreds 
of anxious faces, marked countenances, 
and figures and costumes which might 
answer alike forthe bands of brigandage, 
or the classes of philosophy. Some were 
reading over the tragedy ; others were 
commenting particular passages ; a low 
murmur of agitation crept through the 
house like the rustling of leaves to agen- 
tle wind, until the rising of the curtain 
stilled every voice, composed every 
muscle,and riveted the very existence of 
the audience(if I may use the expression) 
upon the scene. 

“The theatres of other countries 
assemble spectators, but an audience 1s 
ouly to be found in a French theatre. 
Through the whole five acts attention 
never flagged for a moment; not an eye 
Was averted, not an ear unattending ; 
every one seemed to have the play by 
heart, and every one attended,as if they 
had never seen it before. 

“Inthe famous scene of Britannicus 
where Agrippina is left (éte-d-téle with 
her son, to enter on her defence, Ma- 
demoiselle Georges, as the Roman em- 
press, went through a long speech of a 
hundred and ten lines, with great clear- 
ness, elegance of enunciation,and grace- 
ful calmness of action. 

“* During the first seventy lines of this 
speeeh, ‘T'alma, as Nero, sat a patient 
aud tranquil auditor. No abrupt inter- 
ruption of haughty impatience, disdain- 
ing thecurb of a long-neglected authority, 

was furnished by the genius of the author, 
or gave plav to the talents of the admira- 
ble actor; and the little by-play allowed 
him, or raiher that he allowed himself, 
was not risked,until towards the close of 
the speech : it was then, however, ex- 
quisite—it was nature. The constraint 


of forced and half-given attention, the 
languor ot exhaustion, the restlessnes of 
tedium, and the struggle between some 
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little remains of filial deference and hab- 
itual respect, blended with the haughty 
impatience of all dictation, were depicted, 
notin strong symptoms and broad touches 
of grimace and .action, but with a keep- 
ing, a tact, a fidelity to nature, inde- 
scribabiy fine. His transition of attitude ; 
his playing with the embroidered scarf 
round his neck, and which made a part 
of his most classical costume,his almost 
appearing to count the threads, in the 
inanity of his profound ennuz, were all 
traits of the highest order of acting. In 
London, this acting would have pro- 
duced a thunder of applause; in Paris 
it was coldly received, because it was 
innovation: and many a black head in 
the parterre was searching its classical 
recess, for some example from some 
traditional authority, from Baron, or Le 
Kain,of anemperor being restless on his 
chair, or of the incident of playing with 
the handkerchief being at all conformable 
to the necessity ‘de présenter noble- 
ment,” inall kiogs, since the time of 
Louis le Grand. 

“Whether on the stage at the The- 
tre Francais, or in the Thuilleries, 
T'almais eminently superior to the school 
whose rules he is obliged to obey. His 
great genius always appeared to me to 
be struggling against the methodical ob- 
stacles presented to its exertions. He is 
the Gulliver of the French stage tied 
down by Lilliputian threads, Before 
talents like his can exert their full force, 
and take their utmost scope, a new 
order of drama must succeed to the 
declamatory and rhyming school which 
now occupies the French stage. ‘Talma 
isa passionate admirer of the English 
drama, and of Shakspeare. He speaks 
English fluently.and told me that he had 
a great desire to play in one of Shak- 
Speare’s tragedies. He did not com- 
plain,but he hinted at the restraint under 
which his talents laboured, from that 
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esprit de systéme, which the French 
have banished from every other art,and 
which keeps its last hold on their stage. 
But he said, ‘if I attempt the least in- 
novation; if I frown a shade deeper to- 
night than I frowned last night, in the 
same character, the parlerre are sure to 
call me to order.’ 

“The dignity and tragic powers of 
Talma, on the stage, are curiously but 
charmingly contrasted with the simplici- 
ty,playfulness,and gaiety of his most un- 
assuming, unpretending manners off the 
stage, I(who had never seen Coriolanus 
in the drawing-room, but as I had seen 
Coriolanus in the Forum,) expected to 
meet this great tragedian in private life, 
in all the pomp and solemnity of his pro- 
fession ; the cold address, the measured 
phrase; in a word, I expected to meet 
the actor: but in the simple, unaffected 
manners of this celebrated person, I 
found only the well-bred and accom- 
plished gentleman. ‘Talma had, in his 
early life,been intimate with Buonaparte; 
and the ex-emperor (who never forgot 
the friends ofthe young engineer officer,) 
accorded the petites-entrées of the palace 
tothe sovereign of the Théatre Francais. 
Talma saw him constantly ; not, how- 
ever, to give him lessons (an invention 
at which Buonaparte and Talma both 
laughed ;) but to discuss his favourite 
topic, tragedy, of which he was passion- 
ately fond. On this subject, however, 
the actor frequently differed with the 
emperor; while the emperor as frequently 
dictated to the actor, greeting him with 
‘ Eh bien! Taima, vous n’avez pas usé 
de vos moyens hier au soir.” Napoleon 
always disputed tle merit of comedy, 
and observed toa gentleman,from whom 
I had the anecdote, ‘ Si vous préferez 
lacomédie,c’ est parceque vous vieillissez.’ 
—‘ Kt vous, Sire, replied Monsieur— 
‘vous aimez la tragédie, parceque vous 
éies trop jeune.’ ” 





= 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HUTTON. 


Continued. 


[It has been observed by some writers of emi- 
nence,that if every person would fairly put 
down all his daily occurrences, and the 
movements of his mind,without any attempt 
to set himsetf off as superior to other people, 

he would render anacceptable service to the 

world. We are quite certain that no more 





convincing illustration of this remark nor 

better example to be adopted,is to be found 
than inthe present very instructive and en- 
tertaining volumne,the actor of whichwasthe 
creatorof his own fortune. As amodel of 
biographical composition inthe form of a 
journal, it is not exceeded even by the de- 
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servedly celebrated memoir of Benjamin 
Franklis,whose characterin many respects 
greatly resembled that of William Hutton. 

ney were both nearly self-taught, both 
were bred tomechanicalemployments, with- 
out any prospect beyond that of a decent 
competency, and yet both attained a dis- 
tinction in the world of !etters,acquired in- 
dependence, if not affluence, in the most 
hovourable way, and reached to a period 
considerably beyond the ordinary limits of 
human life. Mr. Hutton began to be an 
avihor at the age of fifty-six,and he closed 
his own narrative on his birth-day,October 
1}th, 1812, when he entered his ninetieth 
year. } New Mon. Mag. 


THE RIOTS OF BIRMINGHAM IN 1791. 
#SIBMINGHAM, tho’ nearly with- 


outa governinent, had continued in 
harmony during the forty years of my 
residence, Religious and poiitical dis- 
putes were expiring,when,like a smoth- 
ered fire, they burst forth with amazing 
fury. I have, in the history of this 
place,ceiebrated the mild and peaceable 
demeanour of the inhabitants, their indus- 
try and hospitality ; but [ am extremely 
concerned that I am obliged to soil the 
fair page with the black cinders of their 
burnt buildings. A stranger would be 
tempted to inquire, whether a few Bon- 
mers were not risen from the dead to es- 
tablish religion bythe faggot ? or,wheth- 
er the church was composed of the dregs 
of the universe, formed into acrusade ? 
or, whether the friends of the king were 
the destroyers of men? In the dark ages 
papist went against protestant,but in this 
enlightened one it is protestant againt 
protestant. But why should | degrade 
the word religion? He who either 
prompts or acts such horrid scenes, can 
have no religion of his own. 

The delightful harmony of this popu- 
lous place seems to have been disturbed 
by FIVE occurrences, 

A public library having been instituted 
upon an extensive plan, some of the 
members attempted to vote in Dr.Priest- 
ley’s polemical works, to which the 
clergy were averse, This produced two 
parties,and its natural consequence, ani- 
mosity in both, Whether the gentle- 
men of the black gown acted with policy 
is doubtful,for truth never suffers by in- 
vestigation. 

The next was an attempt to procure 
a repeal of the Test Act, in which the dis- 
senters took an active but a modest part. 
Ever well-wishers to their country, the 
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dissenters were foremost in their quarrel 
with Charles the First, but they only 
meant a reform of abuses. Matters, 
however,were soon carried heyond their 
intention, and they last their power. 
They who brought him into tiouble, 
tried to bring him out. They were 
afterwards the first to place his son, 
Charles the Second,upon the throne,who 
requited them evil for good. After suf- 
fering various insults from the house of 
Stuart,the dissenters were materially in- 
strumental in promoting the revolution, 
and upon this depended the introduction 
of the Hanoverian line,which,to a man, 
they favoured. In a thousand mobs,in 
1714, to oppose the new government, 
could have been found no more presby- 
terians than in theBirmingham jury who 
tried the rioters. Nor was there one 
presbyterian in the rebellion the follow- 
ing year,nor in that of 1745. In both 
periods they armed in favour of the house 
of Brunswick. ‘Their loyalty has con- 
tinued unshaken to the present day, with- 
out their ever having been disturbers of 
their country. ‘They concladed, there- 
fore that they had a right to the privileges 
of other subjects. ‘They meant no more. 
Those who charge them with designs 
either against church or state, do not 
know them. No accusation ought to be 
admitted without proof. Can the peo- 
ple be charged with republicanism,who 
have,in the course of one bundred and 
thirty-two years, placed five sovereigns 
on the British throne? As I was a 
member of that committee, I was well 
acquainted with the proceedings, and 
will repeat two expressions uttered at the 
board. Mr. William Hunt remarked, 
“ That he should be as strenuous in 
supporting the church ofEngland as his 
own.” ‘The whole company, about 
twenty in number, acquiesced in the sen- 
timent. This gentleman verifies his as- 
sertion,by subscribing to more than one 
church, I myself remarked, “That what 
werequested was our right,as well as that 
of every subject; we ought to recover it; 
but, rather than involve ovr country 1D 
dispute,we would resign it.” This also 
was echoed by the whole body. These 
were all the presbyterian plots either 
against church or king I ever knew. 
Hence it appears that preshyterians are 
as true friends to both as any set of men 
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whatever,except those who hold church 
lands or court favours. 

Controversy was a third cause. Some 
uncharitable expressions falling from the 
episcopal pulpits,involved Dr. Priestley 
ina dispute with the clergy. When 
acrimony is used by two sides,the weak- 
est is only blameable. To dispute with 
the doctor was deemed the road to pre- 
ferment. He had already made two 
bishops,and there were still several heads 
which wanted mitres, and others who 
cast a more humble eye upon tithes and 
glebe lands, ‘The doctor, on his part, 
used some warm expressions, which his 
friends wished had been omitted. ‘These 
were placed in horrid lights: and here 
again the stronger side ever reserves to 
itself the privilege of putting what con- 
struction it pleases upon the words of the 
weaker. However, if the peace of so- 
ciety is broken, we cannot but regret it, 
whatever be the cause. 

The fourth occurrence was an inflam- 
matory hand-bill, which operated upon 
the mind like a pestilence upon the body. 
Wherever it touched it poisoned, No- 
thingcould be more unjust than charging 
this bill upon the dissenters; and, in 
consequence, dooming them to destruc- 
tion. It appears from its very contents 
that it could not proceed from a body. If 
it was fabricated by a dissenter,is it right 
to punish the whole body with fire and 
plunder? This is visiting the sins of 
one man upon another. An established 
maxim is,a man shallonly be accountable 
for his own, It might be written by an 
incendiary of another profession, to kin- 
dlea flame. Perhaps the unthioking 
fell upon the dissenters, because they 
were vexed they could not find the au- 
thor. I have been tempted to question 
whether he meant any more thaa a squib 
to attract public attention; but it proved 
a dreadful one,which burnt our houses.* 

The fifth was a public dinner atthe 
hotel, to commemorate the anniversary 
of the French revolution. 'This,abstract- 
edly considered,was an inoffensive meet- 
ing. It ouly became an error by being 
ill-timed. As the minds of men were 
ruffled, it ought to have been omitted. 

* It appeared afterwards that it was fabri- 


cated in London, brought to Birmingham, and 
that a few copies were privately scattered un- 





der the table at an inn. 
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Though a man is justified in doing what 
is right, it may not always be prudent, 
We may rejoice with any society of 
men who were bound and are set free ; 
but the French revolution is more their 
concera than ours, | do not approve all 
i's maxims, neither do | think it firmly 
fixed. One of its measures, however, [ 
admire,that of establishing itself without 
the axe and the halter,a practice scarcely 
known in revolutions. Should a prince 
and his people differ,the chief passion it 
would excite in me, would be a desire 
to make peace between them. To our 
everlasting dishonour,more mischief was 
done in the Birmingham riots, than in 
overturning the whole French govern- 
ment. Altho’ the public are in possession 
of the toasts drank at the hotel, I shall 
subjointhem, The company out of re- 
spect to monarchy,had procured from an 
ingenious artist three figures,which were 
placed upon the table. One, a fine me- 
dallion of the king,encircled with glory: 
on his right, an emblematical figure, re- 
presenting British Liberty: on the left 
another, representing Gallic Slavery 
breaking its chains. Theseinnocent and 
loyal devices were ruinous ; for a spy, 
whom I well know, was sent into the 
room, and assured the people without, 
“ That the revolutionists bad cut off the 
king’s head, and placed it on the table.” 
Thus a man,witha keen belief, like one 
with a keen appetite, is able to swallow 
the grossest absurdities, 


1. The King and Constitation. 

2. The National Assembly,and Patriots of 
France whose virtue and wisdom have raised 
26 millions from the meanest condition of des- 
potism to thedignity ee of freemen. 

3. The Majesty ef the People. 

4. May the Constitution of France be ren- 
dered perfect and perpetual.” 

5. May Great Britain, France,and Ireland, 
unite in perpetual friendship; and may their 
only rivalship be, the extension of peace and 
liberty, wisdom and virtue. 

6. The rights6f man. May all nations have 
the wisdom to understand, and courage to as- 
sert and defend them. 

7. The true friends of theConstitution of this 
country, who wish to preserve its spirit by 
correcting its, 

8. May the eof England never cease 
to remonstraté till their parliament becomes 
a true national representation. 

9. The Prince of Wales. 

10. The United States of America ; may 
they for ever enjey the liberty which they so 
honourably acquired. 

11. May the revolation in Polaad prove the 
harbinger of a more perfect system of liberty 
extending to that great hingien. 
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12. May the nations of Europe become so 
enlightened as never more to be deluded into 
savage wars by the ambition of their rulers. 

i3. May thesword never be uosheathed but 
for the defence and liberty of our country ; 
and then may every one cast away the scab- 
hard till the people are safe and free. 

£4. To the glorious memory of Hampden, 
Sidney, and other heroes of all ages and na- 
tions, who have fought and bled for liberty. 

15. To the memory of Dr. Price, and all 
thase illustrious sages who have enlightened 
mankind in the true principles of civil society. 

16. Peace and good-will to all mankind. 

17. Prosperity to the tewnof Birmingham. 
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18. A happy meeting to the friends. of lib- 
erty on the 14th of July, 1792. ; 

The sum total of the above tdasts 
amounts to this—a solicitude for the per- 
fect freedom of man.arising from a love 
to the species. If I were required to 
explain the words freedom and liberty in 
their full extent, I should answer in these 
simple words, that each individual think 
and act as he please, provided no other 
is injured, 


Concluded in our next. 








POK’ 


ry. 





From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE MINSTREL’S MEED. 


O Sweet is the breath of the dew-sprink- 
led thorn, 
And bright is the gleam of the clear vernal 
sky ; 
Butricher’sthe sigh that from feeling is drawn, 
And purer the glance of the soul-kindled eye. 


When deepens thegloomof the tempestaround. 


How cheering each sun-beam that glimmers 
on high, 
When loudest the shrieks of wild terror re- 
. sound, 
How sweet is the voice that breathes, suc- 
cour is nigh. 
More bright than the sun-beam that shoots 
through the sterm, 
More sweet than the voice that bids lost 
hope return ; 
The glance of affection our griefs can disarm, 
And friendship to blisses our sorrows can 
turn. 


Thus sung the young minstrel, while eve’s 
breezes blew, 
And millions of stars slow emerg’d from 
thesky; | 
For beauty he sang, and the love-meed he 
drew, 
A sigh from her bosom,a tear from her eye. 
July 1817. 


ee 
From the same. 


LETEMPS FAIT PASSER L'AMOUR. 


{ The following is an imitation ofa copy of 
verses, which was presented to the Em- 
“ Josephine, when she was MaJame 

eawharnois, by aa American poet. | 


“STIN’D with restless foot to roam, 
Old Time, a venerable sage, 
Re iches a river’s brink, and ** come,” 
He cries, **have pity on my age. 
What! on these banks forgotten I, 
Who mark each moment with my glass! 
Hear, damsels, hear my suppliant ery, 
And courteously help Time to pass.” 


Disporting on the farther shore, 

Fall many ageatle aymph look’d on ; 
And fain to speed his passage o’er, 

Bade Love, their boatman,fetch the crone ; 
But one, of all the group most staid, 

Still warn’d her vent’ rous mates---** Alas, 
How oft has shipwreck whelm’d the maid 
- Whose pity would help Time to pass ;” 





Lightly his boat across the stream 
Love guides, his hoary freight receives, 
And, fluttering tothe sunny gleam, 
His canvass to the breezes give: 
And plying light his little oars--- 
In treble now, and now in bass, 
** See, girls,” th’ enraptur’d urchin roars, 
‘** How gaily Love makes Time to pass 
But soon---’tis Love’s proverbial crime--- 
Exhausted, he his oars let fall ; 
And quick those oars are snatch’d by Time, 
And heard ye not the railer’s call ? 
** What tired so soon of thy sweet toil, 
Poor child, thou sleepest ! I, alas! 
In graver strain repeat the while 
My song---’tis Time makes Love to pass!” 
Jrily 1817. 


ye 
ad 


GE 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1, 1817. 

I DOU BTnot,from thefavourable sensation 
with which [| have perused the following 
Ode,written by one of my friends, that itwill 
prove acceptable to the Readers of your ex- 
cellent Miscellany. Itis the composition of 
a young man, whose age may in a degree 
apologize for some inaccuracy of perform- 
ance,which the severe impartiality of criti- 
cism might otherwise condemn as unpar- 
donable. Yours, &c. N. GRAINGER. 


ODE TC MEMORY. 


Nec me meminisse pigebit, Exism! 
Eneid, 1. v. 


tin Fancy weave in lofty song 
The charm of Hope’s illusive tongue, 
Invite the youthful heart to stray 
In dreams which lure but to betray ; 
To climes unknown celestial graces yield, 
Th’ Elysian vale, and flower-enamell’d field; 
Hear verual warblers sing in ev’ry grove, 
In ev'ry eye behold the light of love. 


Should folly prompt those scenes to head, 

Ev’n now the fairy guide is fled: 

Lo! nought salutes the aching eye, 

But beetling crags, a sunless sky, 

Vales where the midnight tyger prowls, 

And hills where endless winter scowls. 
Syren! these boonsarethine,and this thy sway, 
Fraught with remorse’s pang in pleasure’s 

swift decay. 


But hail! thou source of pensive joy, 
Which fature ills can ne’er alloy ; 
Sister of her whose mask arrays 
Life’s distant woes in glory’s blaze 
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Memory ! beneath thy all-reviving hand, 
Dear, Jong -lost joys in yivid lustre stand. 
Parent of thought, and nurse of ev'ry grace 
Tiat Genius culls from Nature’s varied face, 

To thee the plastic powers belong 

Of wisdom’s voice and Poet's song ; 

For thee the trophied warrior bieeds, 

To thee confides his flaunting deeds ; 

For thee the Bard lifts high the lay, 

And sighs from thee to grasp his bay, 
Without whose genial aid,the task how vain ! 


For what would then reward the sword, or 


heav’ oly strain ? 


Yet fairer, softer sweets be thine, 

Than woo th’ aspiring soul to shine ; 

Far other wreaths thy brow adorn, 

Than Autumn’s fruits on April’s morn. 
When age’s wiutry eve is-cloth’d in gloom, 
’Tis thine to wake the flowret into bloom ; 
In hearts no ray of future hope can warm, 
To breathe ev'n there a momentary charm. 

See, at thy beck, that sunry smile 

The moody lip by fits begu.le ; 

See,o’er the forton'd cheek there plays 

A beam that shone in childhood’s days. 

Now Fancy paints in spotless vest 

Those faultless hours o peace and rest, 
With rapture dwells on ev'ry fading hue, 
And sighs to ev’ry parted joy a long adieu. 


The cynic heart, who loves to dwell 
In shady grot, or cloister’d cell, 

At evening’s close, and life’s decline, 
Pours grateful incense o’er thy shrine. 


Has mad Ambition spurn’d his soul to fame? 
Has lawless Love consign’d his days to shame? 


Has misery taught his vagrant feet to roam, 
And find a sabbath in the lion’s home ? 
Enchantress! wave thy magic wand : 
A thousand forms around him stand : 
Lo! there the gorgeous domes ascend ; 
Here deck’d in smiles his bosom’s friend, 
And sie, when love and life were new, 
Who gave time’s sky its purest blue, 
Revive in thought the pleasures of the past, 


Scarce whisp’ring in his ear such bliss too fair 


to last. 


Rise, Heloise, fromthy downy sleep, 
But rise not now to think and weep. 
Declare how o’er thy raptur’d soul 
The lovely visions wont to roll ; 

How oft amid the couvent’s lonely aisle, 


Thou saw’st reveal’d Idalian beauties smile ; 


How oft, as toil’d the curfew’s fitful knell, 

Thy Abelard has sigh’d his last farewell. 
Ill-fated Maid! ’twas thine to feel 
From Memory’s hand, remorse’s steel}, 
Did thoughts of past delight employ 
Thy heart in dreams of faithless joy, 
Repentance hurriedin the rear, 
To claima tributary tear ; 


O’er each fond theme thy fancy lov’d to trace, 
Dark lour’d the cloud of guilt,and frowa’don 


ev'ry grace. 


Hark ! on the pinions of the gale 

Is heard the Maniac’s frenzied wail ; 

As reason flits her few’rish brain, 

She turns to youthful jeys again ; 
Views in the ciieerless sorrows of her lot, 
Gay, lucid scenes by reason’s siaves forgot, 
Avd hails the form ador’d, as if was seen 
Tu storms, the rosy morn that once has been. 

Oh! she can tell, howe’er deprest, 

That pleasures past still proffer zest ; 

Can still th’ harmonious concord own, 

Thouzh reasow’s string has lost its toue ; 

Gay Fancy hers, that sparns controul, 
Aud Love, the minstrel of the soul ! 


Then,Memory! hail! by whose creative power 
Is nerv’d the Patriot’sarm, and sooth’d A filic- 
tion’s hour. 


When Cynthia mounts her silv’ry car, 

And Venus lights the Western star; 

When Fancy scars to higher spheres, 

Then welcome Memory’s balmy tears ! 
When the pale moonbeaw gilds the silentsea, 
Then, Laura, then my spirit flies to thee : 
With thee I seem o’er wonted hauuts torove, 
Or list unseen to tales of hapless love, 

When Evening comes in vermil dye, 

To tinge with mellow hand the sky, 

With thee I seek the lonely wood, 

Where tyrant vigils ne’er intrude 5 

If then perchance 1 frame alay 

To scare ideal griefs away, 
Should fond Affection praise the artless song, 
How rolls the fervid tide with energyalong ! 


Sun of my life, whose matin beam 
Has ceas’d to warm its freezing stream, 
Be thine the mild, meridian ray, 
Which glads the frosty noon of May ; 
And when, at last, Death’s gloomy midnight 
o’er, 
That beam shall cloudless rise to set no more, 
That hallow’d form,andpassion-speaking eye, 
Far lovelier glow ia immortality ; 
Ye seraphs say, when thron’d above, 
(1f ours that promis’d bliss to prove) 
Shall Memory then the song inspire, 
Ané strike with holier hand the lyre ; 
In Angels’ ears those joys pourtray, 
Which spirit breathe to lifeless clay ; 
And reason,freed from Nature’s servile reign 
Combine these dreary hours of pleasure and 
of pain. P. J. 


ee 
From La Belle Assemblee. 

EDWARDS URN. 
BY MISS M. L. REDE. 


TENLUE gloom of twilight lightly spread 
Her sombre hueo’er Edward's bed ; 

Allnature hush’d in silence lay, 

Aad Cynthia lent her faintest ray : . 

No wind disturb’d the winding wave 

That wasi’d the willow at his grave ; 

Congen al sadness breath’ d around 

When Enima’s footsteps press’d the ground. 

So fair her form, so slow ber pace, 

She moved a beauteous Weeping grace :--- 

Aroutd the urn her arms she twin'd, 

Upon the aro her head reclin’d.--- 

Now rising Luna brightly stray’d, 

On Emma’s cheek the clear beam play ’d, 

And show’d in sorrew’s softest grace, 

The angel beauty of her face: 

For though from thence the rose had fled 

That tinted once her cheek with red, 

Yet in its place now lingered there 

A hue so exquisitely fair, 

That Beauty might the rose forege, 

And emulate the sofier glow. 

The dews of night had bath’d her form, 

When slowly breath’d awakening mori ; 

The sileat shades of night had fled 

Unconscious o’er the mourner’s head ; 

But onent morn’s refuigent beam 

Awak’d her from ber sorrowing dream. 


“ Ah me!” the beauteous mouruer cries, 
* The blush of morning tints the ski*, 

** Reviving Nature joys to bail 

** The hour that draws night’s dusky veil. 
** But ah! this hourso gay, so bright, 

“Is hateful to my weary sight ; 
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** It bids me quit this silent urn, 

“* Where I would ever bang and mourn--- 
** Would ever shed grief’s vital tear, 

“* For oh! my soul lies buried here! 

** Cold urn! not colder than my breast, 

** Beneath thee does my Edward rest ! 

*¢ Dim is that eye where genius beam’d, 


** Whencefeeling,love,aud splendor stream’d! 


“* Will ever pleasure’s blush renew 

“ On this chill’d cheek a happier hue? 

*¢ Will e’er again the morn appear, 

** When I shall smile thro’ rapture’s tear ? 
**No! never more shall Emma know 

** Gay pleasure’s smile, or rapture’s glow. 
‘*¢ The blast of Death destroy d the torch 

‘* Of Love at sacred Hymen’s porch--- 

** The morn that made me Edward’s bride, 
‘¢ He press’d m 
** When shall this heart forget his sigh ? 

** The last fond look that lit his eye? 

* What did they to his Emma teil ? 

** My Edward’s silent---Fare thee well ! 
** Come Death, dread author of my woe, 
‘** Bring to my breast thy swiftest blow : 
** Bid this wild torturing throbbing cease, 


** And close these streaming eyes in peace.” 


The awful monarch of the grave, 

Darted forth from his ebon cave ; 

His fleshless arm impelled the dart 

That sought the sinking sufferer’s heart. 

To Edward’s urn more close she clung, 

To life’s last moment o’er it hung, 

Then sinking ’neath it, senseless prest 

The turf that cover’d Edward’s breast. 

——— 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Mr. Uapan, June 14, 1817. 

When youare informedthat thefollowing lines 
are the production of a youth only l5yearsof 
age,---and that yeuth the son-in-law of her 
whose loss he deplores,-they will prove alike 
creditable to both their hearts ; to her’s, 
whose maternal fonduessinspiredsuch lively 
regard; and to his, which uniformly felt for 
her the dutiful affection of a son. L. B. 





® FILIAL SORROWS, 
On the Death of an excellent Mother. 


EACHme tomourn, Urania! sacred maid, 
A dear lov’d Mother’s death, in solemn 
strains ; 
So will Lsigh a requiem to her shade,--- 
So will I show affection still remains. 


So, pure departed Spirit! will I sing [heart: 
A dirge that flows spontaneous from the 
For,oh! what solace does to sorrow spring,—- 
What joy in grief does Poésy impart ! 
Yet,why thas mourn---from suffering a release 
To one, who was by all rever’d, belov’d? 
One,who.now bless’d with everlasting peace, 
From human care and sorrow is remov’d. 


Long,long, alas! she was by pain oppress‘d ; 
Yet,patient asa lamb about to die, 

Meek Resignation shed the balm of rest, 
And Hope beam’d brightly from the open- 

ing sky. 

Her spirit, fitted with the Blest to live, 
By angels borne to realms of boundless joy, 

Tastes of the pleasures Death alone can give, 
Pure from the fount of bliss without alloy. 


Then,shoyld I weep as one of hope depriv’d? 
As if we never were to meet again 
Forbid it, Heavy’n !---for, when from dust 
reviv'd, 
We shall unite, nor feel a parting pain. 


Poetry. 


hand, he dropp’d and died | 
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Then, O my soul ! repress the rising sigh: 
For, sure shall 1 behold her face to face, 
In God’s own Paradise :---no more to die, 
My 7 Mother there again em- 
race. 


Be thou my guide, Rexicion ! heavenly 
ower ! ij 
Who gainst Death’s terrorsfortifiedhermind, 
Succour me too, in Sorrow’s trying hour, 
And ever bless me with thine influence kind! 





ritten atthe Vault that contains her Relics, 
late in the Evening, previous to returning 
early the next Moriing to School. 


FA oo Oh be my parting tribute 
pai 
Of duteous tears,my Mother! o’er thy tomb: 
Oh, let them soothe thy conscious gentleShade, 
While gathers now around me Evening’s 
gloom. 


Fit hour for converse with the sacred Dead, 
When solemn stillness reigns thro’ all the air; 
When weeping dews on Nature’s breast are 
shed, 
And alter’d objects seem not what they are. 


What, tho’ no urn,no animated bust 
Yet bear the traces of thy bonour’d name; 
What,tho’ mute stones alone enshrine thy dust, 
Which ne’er thy Worth distinguish’d must 
proclaim.* 


What,tho’ no sculptur’d tribute yet appear--- 
No monumental marble meet the eye ; 
Mine is a better offering--—- Duty’s tear--- 
Mine, what thou prizest more--- 4 ffection’s 
Sigh. 
I come to kiss---to weep on this thy grave,--- 
To mourn thy loss---the loss which all 
deplore ; 
My sorrows thus thy sepulchre shall lave ; 
ForI shall see thee---love thee here no more! 


Yet, if *tis trae---and Scripture’s words are 
truth, [ path, 
That sainted Spirits guard their favourite’s 
Oh! be the angelic Guardian of my youth! 
Shield me from danger, wickedness, and 
wrath. 


But, oh! farewell: fordarkness rolls around, 
And oe clouds obscure the starry 
sky: 
Night spreads her pall-like mantle o’er the 
ground, 
And warns the living to prepare to die. 
Dudley Churchyard, . W. Booxer. 
May 30. 


* A few hours before she expired, the 
mournful directions concerning her interment, 
Sc. were closed with these words: ** J earnestly 
entreat that nothing like pomp may mark my 
Sa 3 nor any thing like’ eulogy---my 
tom Roe 


a 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


RECIPE ror MAKING a WOMAN. 
FLIT of Spirit; gleam of Love : 
A spot of polar White; 
A tint of Beauty stain’d above ; 
A vay of Summer light. 


A still small accent whispers o’er, 
And Music aids the birth ; 

A soul of Glory beams before, 
And Woman walks the earth. 


Wantage, Dec. 1816. 


J. W. 


